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The Labor Month 
in Review 





THE AGENDA for the Executive Council meeting 
of the AFL-CIO, scheduled for February 16 in 
Puerto Rico, held special interest for at least two 
unions. One was the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, whose petition for affiliation 
was filed in January. It had been expelled by 
the old AFL in the first of the antiracketeer moves 
by the labor movement during the past 6 years. 
The other was the Carpenters union, whose 
president, Maurice A. Hutcheson, has been 
asked to explain to the council possible violations 
of the AFL-CIO ethical practices code. Charles 
Johnson, a vice president of the Carpenters, has 
been accused by McClellan committee witnesses 
of profiting from payments made to him by 
business concerns. 

About 3 weeks earlier, the Federation’s Building 
Trades and Metal Trades departments met sepa- 
rately in Miami but considered some common 
programs and problems. One was a joint organ- 
ization plan for the oil, chemical, and atomic 
energy industries. Another problem was how to 
meet complaints of jurisdictional invasions of 
craft jobs by industrial unions, especially in 
connection with construction work in factories. 
Presumably such complaints were to be resolved 
by rules established by the AFL-CIO last year: 
new construction to be done by the crafts, repairs 
and day-to-day maintenance by the industrial 
unions handling the production work and in- 
between types of work performed according to 
traditional practices; disputes over what was tra- 
ditional were to be settled by negotiating teams of 
the parties. 

The variable success of the plan in the past 
was given new prospects by an agreement, an- 
nounced January 18, between the United Automo- 
bile Workers and the Detroit Building Trades 
Council. In broad outline it followed the national 
scheme, but filled it in with specific detail and 
examples. The pact also called for collaboration 
in each other’s organizing campaigns. 


High costs of construction as a deterrent to 
employment, plant expansion, and new housing 
also came under review at the Miami meeting of 
the building crafts. A union-management com- 
mittee will study the matter. Last year the 
Building Trades Department had promulgated a 
guide for affiliates which urged elimination of 
certain restrictive practices. 


Two sets of trade union regulatory and labor 
relations reform measures were embodied in bills 
introduced in Congress late in January. The ad- 
ministration proposals were based on a special 
Presidential message; the others were in a bill 
sponsored by Senators John F. Kennedy and 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., similar to the Kennedy-Ives 
bill defeated in Congress last year. While many 
features of the two were similar in terms of anti- 
corruption safeguards within unions, there were 
important differences in other respects. The 
President’s recommendations included outlawing 
of “blackmail” picketing and stringent curbs on 
secondary boycotts. They also would provide 
for a bipartisan National Labor Relations Board, 
require employers as well as union officers to file 
non-Communist affidavits as a requirement for 
use of NLRB facilities, and allow the Board to 
cede to the States jurisdiction over cases where 
the effect on commerce is minor. Senate hearings 
ended early in February. 


Two REcENT U.S. Supreme Court rulings cen- 
tered on the Teamsters union. On January 19, a 
5-1 decision held that the Taft-Hartley Act super- 
seded State antitrust legislation. The case direct- 
ly involved Local 24 of Akron and a 12-State 
drivers’ council, which had been found guilty in 
Ohio courts of price fixing when a minimum rental 
agreement for owner-operated trucks leased to 
fleet owners was negotiated by the council. The 
purpose of the rental agreement was protection of 
the negotiated wage scale which applied both to 
the owner operators and to drivers not operating 
their own trucks. Federal labor policy, the court 
stated, was to encourage and protect collective 
bargaining, and application of the State law would 
defeat the congressional purpose of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

A week later the Court refused to prevent the 
Senate labor-management rackets committee from 
turning over records of Philadelphia Local 107 to a 
district attorney. On the same day, the Court 
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agreed to rule on whether a union (the Insurance 
Agents) may use “harassing” tactics against an 
employer (Prudential Life) during contract nego- 
tiations. The NLRB had enjoined the union from 
such practices as noncooperation in company 
J ograms, refusal to write new orders, and non- 
compliance with working rules. 

Workers idled by a strike against an out-of-State 
plant of their employer are entitled to unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, according to a decision of 
the Michigan Supreme Court. In 1953, three Ford 
plants in the Detroit area were closed as a result 
of a strike in an Ohio Ford parts plant. About 
11,000 workers are involved. 

Nonoperating railroad unions may negotiate 
with the carriers on job stabilization plans during 
the life of the present agreement, the National 
Mediation Board ruled in mid-January. The 
present contract, which expires in November 1959, 
specifically bars reopening on wage issues. Offi- 
cers of the 23 standard rail unions announced, at 
about the same time, that they would seek con- 
gressional action against what they termed “‘whole- 
sale and unjustified’ curtailment of passenger 
service made possible under the Transportation 
Act of 1958. 

The McClellan committee was continued for 
another year by Senate action on February 2 giv- 
ing it $750,000. Additional investigations of the 
Teamsters, along with hearings dealing with the 
juke-box industry and some garment employers, 
have been announced. 


Mip-FEBRUARY FOUND few large strikes in prog- 
ress. On February 2, approximately 14,000 Allis 
Chalmers employees, represented by the UAW, 
struck in 8 cities, with union insistence on a na- 
tional agreement the chief issue. The Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass walkout, which bas crippled Chrysler 
operations, dragged into its 20th week. 

Significant settlements included that between 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. and the Communi- 
cations Workers of America on January 27, the 
first 1959 agreement reached with a Bell company 
around the country. Weekly wage increases of 
from $1 and $3 for operators and clerks and $2 to 
$5 for plant craftsmen plus vacation and pension 
improvements were granted. The contract is 
for 15 months and covers about 6,300 employees. 

About 2 weeks earlier, several oil companies, 


following a pattern set by Sinclair and the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers, agreed to a wage 
increase of 5 percent. Negotiations had begun in 
February 1958 and the increase was the first 
major one in the industry since the first half of 
1957. Under the new contracts, the unions have 
a wage reopening option in June. 

In January, 5,000 Chicago schvol teachers 
paraded past the city hall and school board officers, 
protesting a $150-a-year pay raise as inadequate. 
Through the American Federation of Teachers 
they had asked for $500. In New York City, 800 
night school teachers resigned en masse in a pay 
dispute. They had asked for an increase to $26.94 
from $12.25. They had been offered $18. 


TRADE UNIONS WILL FOLLOW the “flag of con- 
venience,” the International Transportworkers 
Federation resolved in London on January 22. 
The “flag of convenience’ term refers to ships 
owned in one country but registered in another, 
usually Panama, Liberia, Honduras, or Costa 
Rica. The purpose, unions charge, is lower taxes, 
wages, and working conditions. Last December, 
maritime unions of 62 countries affiliated with the 
ITF, including the United States, conducted a 
boycott against such ships. The London con- 
ference agreed that the maritime unions of the 
countries in which the ships are owned will 
organize crews—regardless of nationality—and 
demand contracts covering wages and working 
conditions. 

Clarence G. Morse, chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Board and Maritime Administrator, on 
January 28 expressed some apprehension that the 
move might prove detrimental to mobilization 
planning if United States ships in this category 
were sold, but emphasized that the controversy 
“is a matter between management and labor.” 

First aid to an ailing business concern has been 
supplied by the union which organized its employ- 
ees. The Hatters have invested $300,000 in the 
Merrimac Hat Corp. to provide 60 percent of the 
capital necessary to prevent bankruptcy. Union 
officers will form a majority of the board of direc- 
tors. Ironically, the action technically places the 
union in violation of the AFL-CIO ethical prac- 
tices code. In mid-February, the union joined 
with the hat industry generally in establishing an 
institute to stimulate sales. 





Wages, Union Policy, and Inflation 


Eprtor’s Notr.—At the meetings in Chicago last December 27-30 of the American Economic 
Association, the American Statistical Association, and the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, a dozen or more of the formal papers presented were concerned directly 


with the problem of inflation. 


The following articles are based on excerpts from a selec- 


tion of five such papers, chosen because of their concern with the relationship of wages and 


labor policy to inflation. 
elided material. 


Footnotes have been eliminated, as have symbols to denote 





Policy Approaches to the 
Prevention of Wage Inflation 


GEORGE P. SHULTZ* 


As IS GENERALLY RECOGNIZED, the broad choices 
fof public policy alternatives which would foster 
noninflationary wage bargaining] before us are only 
two in number. On the one hand, there is the 
policy framework based on the notion that some- 
how, someway, objective and broadly acceptable 
criteria can be identified and used to judge and 
limit the size of individual wage and price changes 
in an economy of very high employment. This 
policy framework seeks a judgment about each 
wage and price change and places a premium on 
“justifying” individual actions. The alternative 
framework is not concerned directly with individ- 
ual changes. Public policies are designed to create 
an environment within which market forces will 
bring about results generally in accord with policy 
objectives. We may call the first of these frame- 
works the “restraint through criteria” approach to 
public policy and the second the “market sanc- 
tions’ approach. 


Restraint Through Criteria Approach 


Unions and managements have, of course, ad- 
justed to the demand for criteria with great speed 
and ingenuity and the list of justifications, of 
potential statistical guides if you will, has grown 


apace. The steel industry, for example, seldom 
increases prices unless there has been a recent wage 
increase to “justify” its action. The automobile 
contracts with their cost-of-living and annual- 
improvement-factor methods for adjusting wages, 
represent the best known use of criteria to justify 
the results of bargaining. 

If the criteria approach to wage bargaining has 
played an important part in recent economic his- 
tory, it has also apparently struck deep roots. 
President Eisenhower, in his 1957 State of the 
Union message, stated: 


If our economy is to remain healthy, increases in wages 
and other labor benefits, negotiated by labor and manage- 
ment, must be reasonably related to improvements in 
productivity. Such increases are beneficial, for they pro- 
vide wage earners with greater purchasing power. Except 
where necessary to correct obvious injustices, wage in- 
creases that outrun productivity, however, are an infla- 
tionary factor. 


There is no lack of specific proposals [to carry 
out a policy designed to insure price stability]. 
Solomon Barkin, Research Director of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, recently suggested, for 
example, a Federal agency to review proposed 
price changes. Many large employers have ac- 
cepted the philosophy of restraint that lies behind 
the proposal. Lemuel Boulware, then Vice Presi- 
dent for Employee and Public Relations of the 
General Electric Co., [in a speech on wages and 
economic growth before] the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers in December 1956, [stated]: 


*Of the University of Chicago. 
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The conscientious among us should seek to persuade 
each citizen—again by common consent in the common 
interest—to absorb his currently appropriate share of that 
inflation tax now. 


And he went on in an unusually self-critical vein: 


We can’t blame any miscarriage here on the unions. I 
think we larger employers have been almost entirely 
responsible, for we were paying the higher wages, giving 
the greater pay increases, and pioneering the high-cost 
benefits—long before unions were dominant in manufac- 
turing. 


Now my point in going over these recent state- 
ments is to demonstrate how deep are the roots 
of the “restraint through criteria” approach to 
wage bargaining. I do not believe that this 
approach holds much promise for us. First, we 
will, I think, have great difficulty agreeing on just 
what the proper criteria should be, since varying 
the criteria will make a great difference in the 
results. Second, even assuming agreement on 
criteria, such as the combination of cost-of-living 
and economywide changes in productivity con- 
tained in the automobile contracts, we will have 
difficulty constructing a statistical measure that 
is accepted in concept and technique. But these 
are technical problems. 

The case against this approach stands on firmer 
ground. Economic forces and institutional forces 
are, in any but the most extreme emergency con- 
ditions, too strong for any given set of criteria. 
There have been a number of recent tests of this 
last proposition under conditions more promising 
for success than are presently conceivable in the 
United States. Perhaps the most interesting and 
clearly documented of these is the case of Sweden. 
Here, with a Labor Government, full employment, 
and an economy dependent upon foreign trade, 
leaders of the trade union movement became 
disturbed about the inflationary consequences of 
wage increases. The Swedish labor force is 
strongly organized, the Confederation of Swedish 
Trade Unions, known as the LO, is far more 
centralized in structure than the American labor 
movement, and bargaining takes place on a 
national basis with broadly based employer organ- 
izations. Under these conditions, the LO decided 
in some postwar years on a wage freeze, despite 
its own clear power to bargain for higher wages. 
But during 2 years of ‘‘wage restraint,” a so-called 
“wage drift” upward of about 4 percent per vear 


frustrated union policy and was followed by larger 
bargained increases. Reflecting on this experience, 
an official committee of the LO studied and re- 
ported on ‘Trade Unions and Full Employment.” 


Trade unionists . . . are bound to find it meaningless 
to observe restraint as regards wages, if the employers 
continue nevertheless to press the wage level upwards 
by competing for manpower. 

During the past decades, the trade union movement 

owed its strength to the fact that members could, to a large 
extent, identify their interests with the policy pursued by 
the unions. Permanent restraint on the part of the trade 
unions would render such identification increasingly 
difficult, even if understanding could be facilitated by 
unremitting information activity. 
' If the individual trade union branches were deprived of 
their present main task of getting increased wages for their 
members, there is reason to doubt whether they would 
survive. 


Even under conditions favorable to a policy of 
restraint dictated by the fears of inflation, it did 
not work out satisfactorily. Economic pressure in 
the labor market overpowered the policy and, in 
any case, reflection showed the policy to be a 
disastrous one from the point of view of the trade 
union movement’s institutional goals. 


The Market Sanctions Approach 


The “market sanctions” approach assumes that 
the Government, through fiscal and monetary 
policy, will control the general level of demand 
and will not permit the automatic financing of 
wage and price increases. The workability of 
such a policy is widely questioned these days on 
the grounds that the levels of unemployment for 
which it calls are intolerably high, largely because 
labor and product markets are so highly structured 
that wages and prices do not respond to any but 
the most drastic changes in demand. In the last 
few years particularly, labor unions have been 
singled out as special villains possessed of extraor- 
dinary power to defy traditional market forces. 

The main conclusions suggested [by recent re- 
search on union influence on wages are:] 

1. The influence of unions on relative wages is 
certainly not negligible and, in the case of the 
strongly organized building and printing trades, 
the operating railroad brotherhoods, the coal min- 
ers, the maritime trades, and certain groups of 
teamsters, unions may have raised wages by 10 to 
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20 percent. It seems unlikely that the large unions 
in mass-production industries have been more suc- 
cessful than this and probably that they have not 
had so sizable an impact. Unions in soft-goods 
industries and in the retail and white-collar fields 
have probably had little influence on wages, largely 
because they have been unable to organize their 
jurisdictions. 

2. There is no evidence that unions have been 
able to widen the relative advantage of their mem- 
bers continuously over time and considerable evi- 
dence that their impact on wages is greatest during 
periods of initial organization, whether they are 
successful or not, and least during periods of rising 
wages and prices, when the individual worker’s 
labor market position is usually strong. 

3. There is no doubt that, on the whole, collec- 
tive bargaining settlements reflect the economic 
environment in which they are made. The wide 


dispersion in the amounts of settlements and the 
variation from pattern in areas and industries 
closely associated with the patternmakers suggest 
this conclusion. 

4. It may be noted that recent and prospective 
trends in the composition of the labor force tend to 


work against growth in union power. The expand- 
ing areas are the white-collar and service indus- 
tries and, within manufacturing, the nonproduc- 
tion worker occupations. 

The argument thus far, then, is that unions do 
not have the broad economic power necessary to 
push up the general level of wages and prices in the 
face of determined monetary and fiscal policy. 
But recent history suggests that the determination 
needed to maintain rough price stability, perhaps 
even without unions, probably implies unemploy- 
ment in the ranges of 4 to 6 percent of the labor 
force. 

Whether reckoned in terms of unemployment or 
of reduced national product, that is a high price to 
pay for price stability; but the burden of that price 
is not borne equally. Unemployment falls most 
heavily on production workers and on those who 
live in communities experiencing chronic economic 
distress. 

Too little recognition has been given the rela- 
tionship between determined use of market sanc- 
tions to control inflation, on the one hand, and the 
need to share the burden of these sanctions more 
equitably, on the other. 


The Role of Labor 
in Postwar Inflation 


WALTER A. MORTON* 


IT Is NOW GENERALLY AGREED that the immediate 
postwar inflation and that occurring after the 
outbreak of the Korean hostilities must be clas- 
sified as demand inflation, although at the time, 
under the pernicious influence of the so-called 
income theory of prices, some erroneously inter- 
preted it as a mere wage-price spiral, one version 
of cost-push. Labor and management have vied 
with each other in placing responsibility for this 
inflationary tendency. They thus both acknowl- 
edge cost-push to be a fact, and to remedy it each 
would reduce the power of the other. Wage- 
price data have been presented contrasting wage 
increases with productivity and profit rates. 
Labor finds the source of evil in administered 
prices, and management in excessive bargaining 
power of trade unions. Despite this implicit 
agreement of labor and management, it would be 
an error to assume that all inflationary forces 
have been of the cost-push variety and that de- 
mand-pull forces have been entirely absent in 
recent years. 


Causes of Postwar Inflation 


I doubt whether any simple method of correla- 
tion of wages, productivity, and prices, or lead 
and lag analysis, would provide definitive conclu- 
sions. However, I am inclined to believe that 
cost-push bas been actively present since 1951 
and that wage-push has been an important, though 
not the only, factor in this cost-push. Among 
the others are increased depreciation charges, 
heavy research and development expenditures, 
and probably higher proportions of salaried work- 
ers, all of which are taken into account in full 
cost pricing policies. It is possible, however, 
that some of the capital charges and research 
expenditures may produce decreased costs in the 
future, whereas higher wage rates are in themselves 
conducive to a permanently higher cost level. 

It seems clear that the wage increases granted 
since 1951 could not have been absorbed by man- 


*Of the University of Wisconsin. 
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agement without seriously impairing or wiping 
out profits. Management contends that wage 
costs have been rising faster than productivity in 
the economy as a whole, and the data appear to 
support this conclusion. With rising costs, man- 
agement had no alternative but to raise prices, 
or to reduce profits. Since the rate of profits 
generally has not risen during this period, it fol- 
lows that higher prices were necessary in order to 
pay the higher wage rates. Does this fact make 
labor responsible for the inflation? 

During hyperinflation, the wage-price-income 
spiral operates with a vengeance, and increases 
in wage rates outpace rises (if any) in productivity, 
but who would say that such statistics prove that 
- Jabor unions and not the printing press are the 
real cause of inflation? 

In the recent inflation, if wages were pushed 
up rather than pulled up by demand, they must 
have been pushed by collective bargaining; wages 
rising at a faster rate than productivity can be 
granted by management only if it is willing to 
risk consumer resistance at tbe higher price level— 
something that many firms have seemed quite 
willing to do. 


When we seek responsibility for wage-push 
inflation, it is clear that the responsibility is a 


joint one. This holds for large-scale industry, 
which to some extent sets the wage pattern for 
otber parts of the economy to whom the newly 
determined wage rates are a cost which they must 
meet to be competitive in the labor market. 

It does not follow that cost-push inflation in 
any industry necessarily indicates that wages are 
too high in that industry as measured by the 
competitive standard. Cost-push may be merely 
the transmission of competitive demand for labor 
to a particular firm. 

On the other hand, the relationship between 
costs and prices is not very close in some industries. 
In agriculture, it is remote. In mining of copper 
and the nonferrous metals, product prices fluctuate 
widely over the cycle, and wage costs affect prices 
only when they approach marginal variable costs. 

Subject to all of these qualifications, I believe 
that wage-push inflation exists and that its 
existence is made possible by the fact of labor 
organization which creates a noncompetitive labor 
market, able to influence wage rates. Since the 
demands of labor enter into price only if they are 
granted by management, to stop this push, it 


is necessary to induce labor not to make in- 
flationary demands or to induce management not 
to grant them. How is this to be done? 


Policies for Prevention of Inflation 


Four policies may be examined: (1) Reduction of 
the bargaining power of unions—or in extreme 
cases, destruction of unions; (2) destruction of 
“administered prices” and restoration of “‘competi- 
tive prices”; (3) Government controls of wages, 
prices, and profits; and (4) restoration of the ex- 
pectation of price stability and Government mone- 
tary and fiscal policy devoted to achieving such 
stability in a free society. 

The bargaining power of labor and management 
depends on their power to withhold their services, 
that of the consumer, on his refusal to buy. De- 
stroy the consumer’s power of resistance by agree- 
ing that aggregate demand must be maintained re- 
gardless of asking prices, as some hold that the 
Employment Act of 1946 requires, and there is no 
force left to keep prices from rising. 

The purpose, aim, function, and objective of 
labor unions is to exert a wage push. That is why 
they exist, and when they cease to do this they will 
cease to exist. Likewise, the purpose and function 
of management is to maximize profits and to resist 
the wage push if and when it threatens to encroach 
unreasonably on profits. Collective bargaining 
brings these forces together, and the actual wage 
agreement comes from their resolution. 

Lately, some employers have contended that 
they are too weak to resist union demands, that 
they must concede to the unions or risk destruction 
of their businesses. They claim furthermore that 
they have been obliged to concede higher wage 
costs and then pass them on to the consumers. 
When, however, they find that higher costs cannot 
be passed on to the consumer, they even take a 
reduction in profits. Even some of the largest em- 
ployers having great financial power have made 
this case for their concession to union demands. 
If this be true, then many big companies face a 
desperate future unless we continue with inflation 
or unless Congress takes action to weaken the eco- 
nomic power of labor unions. It does not seem to 
me, however, that industry is so weak that its 
management must meekly submit to its own de- 
struction by the threat of unreasonable wage de- 
mands. The real test of the strength of labor and 
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management will come when management cannot 
pass on higher costs as higher prices. If under 
those circumstances they are obliged to bargain 
away their own solvency, we will then be faced 
with the laborization of society and the end of 
private enterprise. I do not envision any such 
result. 

Labor unions are not organized to pursue a sacri- 
ficial wage policy in the interest either of the em- 
ployer’s solvency or of society as a whole. They 
can be expected to pursue their own interests, 
though, it is to be hoped, in a way enlightened and 
reasonable enough to weigh the strength of coun- 
tervailing forces. Moreover, in a free society, 
standards of reasonable wages, prices, and profits 
cannot be determined independently of the proc- 
esses of competition and bargaining. I submit that 
even a job-conscious theory of the labor movement, 
fully implemented by pure theory, statistics, and 
econometrics, cannot tell us what particular wages 
and prices ought to be. 

Whether labor is judged too weak or too strong 
depends largely upon the interest group making 
the judgment. However, as a guide we can 


have recourse to the original purpose of labor 
organization to prevent monopsonistic exploitation 


of labor but not to create a device for monopolistic 
exploitation of the unorganized sectors of society 
by pushing their real income below the competitive 
level. 

Unions should be able to achieve through collec- 
tive bargaining wages commensurate with their 
contribution to social output, measured by 
competitive standards. For this objective, bar- 
gaining power may be needed. But unions are 
not entitled to have other rights, privileges, and 
immunities that are denied to other citizens. If 
their bargaining power is economically excessive, 
it might be balanced by organization of employers 
to share losses from strikes as the airlines have 
done recently. 

The labor union as an economic agent must 
be distinguished from the union as a political force 
altering the rules of the game in its own favor. 
There is no doubt that unionism is now completely 
job conscious. As a body of citizenship, it ought 
also to be socially conscious. Organized labor as 
a member of the community ought to join in the 
fight against inflation and not to oppose restrictive 
monetary policies simply on the ground that they 
make it harder for leadership to get wage increases. 
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The public will hardly accept the view that labor 
organization must be destroyed or weakened 
because it causes inflation. Inflation has too 
many causes and facets. We must first establish 
a policy of price stability and thus induce or 
compel the employer to resist wage demands that 
he cannot meet without raising prices. If such 
resistance creates strikes and huge losses to the 
economy as a whole, then the public will have to 
judge who is to blame and whether any corrective 
measures are necessary. 

I do not believe that the remedy for inflation 
is to expect labor to cease to push its own interests 
or that it is possible to destroy or seriously weaken 
unionism in the interest of price stability. Second, 
while I endorse the view that competition is 
desirable, I do not believe that business can 
be atomized any more than labor, and I do not 
attribute inflationary tendencies to “administered” 
prices. Business can agree to higher wages, 
incur higher costs, and seek to recover them, but 
it cannot create inflation if a proper monetary 
and fiscal policy is followed with the aim of price 
stability. Third, we may dismiss Government 
controls of wages, prices, and profits because, in 
a free society, there are no standards for admin- 
istering such controls for the society as a whole. 
Fourth, I conclude that the prevention of inflation 
must remain, as it always has been, the objective 
of monetary and fiscal policy. If a national 
policy of price stability is imposed upon both 
labor and management by monetary and fiscal 
policy, they will be obliged to make their bargains 
conform to this policy. 


Inflationary Sentiment of the Nation 


But an anti-inflationary policy to be effective 
would also need a change in the now all-pervasive 
inflationary sentiment obsessing this Nation. 
The belief that inflation is inevitable or even 
likely results in actions designed to hedge against 
it through the purchase of real estate, common 
stocks, and other capital assets. Variable annui- 
ties based on equity investment and the invest- 
ment of pension funds and other trust funds in 
common stocks are all evidence of this inflationary 
sentiment. Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the worker also seeks to protect 
himself by having his wages boosted at a faster 
rate than the inflation that he fears. 
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Wage Policy 
and Economic Activity 


GEORGE H. HILDEBRAND* 


WHETHER THE LEVEL OF WAGES is primarily 
externally given, as the resultant of political 
forces, or responds primarily to forces operating 
within the economic system is the central issue 
in wage theory today. In my judgment, wage 
policy is still far more a resultant of economic 
processes than it is an independent variable. 


Economic Factors in Union Wage Policy 


Three variables—employment, profits, and the 
cost of living—are obvious links through which 
changes in economic activity can lead to changes 
in wage policy. The closeness of the linkage 
varies with the specific elements of wage policy, 
and also with the speed and direction of economic 
change. Negotiated wage rates, for example, are 
probably more sensitive to changes in the economic 
climate than are fringe benefits involving either 
overtime penalty rates or income-protective de- 
vices. The victory of the doctrine of the plant 
as a community, in which wage supplements play 
so prominent a part, is more a triumph for indus- 
trial unionism itself than it is the off-product of 
economic forces alone. 

Regarding basic wage rates, movements in the 
level of business activity are probably not very 
important for narrower adjustments in intra- 
plant and interplant differentials, where the main 
motivations are institutional and political. This 
brings us to general changes in negotiated wage 
rates. 

Although the question requires more extended 
inquiry, economic activity probably exerts its 
greatest leverage upon wage policy through 
changes in expected profits, in the cost of living, 
and in local conditions of employment and un- 
employment. For the short cycle, profits and 
local unemployment operate as restraints during 
declines, but rarely are they strong enough to 
block general rate increases entirely. At most, 
they slow the rate of increase. Widespread 
adherence by unions to the no-wage-cuts doctrine 


offers clear evidence of the autonomous role of 
union wage policy, making unemployment short 
of intolerable levels a weak variable for controlling 
the behavior of wage rates. For upswings, profits, 
the cost of living, and local employment condi- 
tions all operate as propulsive forces for moving 
wage rates upward, also encouraging larger wage 
supplements. Thus, there remains a causal con- 
nection between economic activity and wage 
determination. Negotiated wage setting is not 
exclusively determined by noneconomic or polit- 
ical factors; accordingly, there is still a place for 
the general theory of wages within the larger body 
of economic analysis. On the same count, the 
modern notion that wage behavior over the whole 
economy is now shaped by ‘‘administrative” wage 
and price decisions by a few large unions and 
monopoloid employers in a few key sectors cannot 
be accepted until it is confirmed by careful testing. 

A final point about the causal importance of 
movements in general activity concerns not wage 
policies but wage costs. The wage bill of the 
firm is the product of wage rates, the job distribu- 
tion of employees, the extent of overtime working, 
and the range and character of the other fringe 
supplements. Recent inquiries have noted a sharp 
divergence between movements of pure wage rates 
and of wage costs—the ‘wage drift.” During 
upswings, both wage earnings and wage costs will 
outstrip average wage rates because of increased 
overtime, increased incentive earnings, impacts of 
new equipment upon particular job rates and 
earnings, promotions and merit increases, more 
liberal fringe benefits, and probably an employ- 
ment shift toward higher wage firms. In down- 
swings, some of these factors will work in reverse, 
particularly those linked to output and working 
hours. More important, although union wage 
policies enhance the wage drift, changes in those 
policies are not the primary reason for the drift 
itself. Its main thrust flows from changes in out- 
put, working hours, and investment—a fact of 
decisive relevance to any strategy for preventing 
inflation by control of wages. To succeed, that 
strategy must embrace not wage rates alone but 
wage costs as a whole, essentially by restricting 
output and investment. 


*Of the University of California, Los Angeles. 
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Economic Impact of Union Wage Policy 


At this point, we can turn the main question 
around and look at the impacts of union wage 
policies upon general economic activity. Union- 
ism has reshaped the response of wages to changes 
in labor supply and demand in two major ways. 

First, the no-cuts policy strengthens the resist- 
ance of wage rates, and to a lesser extent wage 
costs, to declines when labor demand drops. It 
does not follow that unionism similarly reduces 
the upward plasticity of wage rates. Finite in- 
tervals between contracts do make wage changes 
somewhat more discontinuous, but the spread of 
automatic adjustment formulas (escalators, im- 
provement factors, annual step increases on long- 
term contracts) and of reopening clauses works to 
diminish the importance of contract lags. More- 
over, while nonunion wages also have downward 
rigidity, they are probably more sluggish upwards 
because there is less immediate pressure on em- 
ployers to raise them. The market, rather than 
power forces, must do most of the job. 

Second, through the growth of wage supplements 
unionism has greatly complicated the nature of 
wages, making “the price of labor” no longer the 
simple thing it once was. Deferred benefits such 
as pensions and layoff pay add immediately to 
labor costs but, as income, have a deferred impact 
upon effective demand. Overtime premiums in- 
crease the wage drift during expansions, also add- 
ing to labor costs. 

By stabilizing wage costs on the downside, 
unionism helps prevent a falling price level. In 
turn, this helps sustain consumption, giving some 
indirect support to investment. If, however, 
unionism promotes a rise of wage costs, then in 
expansions accompanied by tight money it may 
restrict real investment by helping to raise the 
prices of investment goods. 

The crucial question is whether unionism 
actually has accelerated the postwar rise in labor 
costs, thereby imparting a cost-push to the system. 
The many studies of the relative wage movements 
of union and nonunion groups indicate relatively 
little wage advantage for unionism. If unions 
have not permanently altered the wage structure, 
then supposedly they have not raised the wage 
level. But this need not follow. In times of pro- 
tracted relatively high employment, the independ- 


ent force of unionism may well be masked by 
induced shifts of labor supply in the nonunion 
sectors—actual withdrawals as with farm labor 
during the war, higher reservation prices of un- 
organized workers as opportunity costs rise, and 
voluntary wage increases by nonunion employers 
in subjective expectation of adverse supply shifts 
and in fear of unionization. Sustained high em- 
ployment works to offset the “Hicks effect,”” which 
depends upon a disproportionate rise in the prices 
of union-made products to bring about an exodus 
of unemployed workers to the nonunion sector. 

Furthermore, there is indirect evidence to in- 
dicate that unionism may exert upward pressure 
on the wage level. Postwar, as Slichter has 
shown, industrial unions have won the union shop 
in some very tough industries, also achieving major 
breakthroughs for pensions and supplemental] un- 
employment benefits, as well as usually leading the 
annual parade of substantial wage increases. To 
these we should add demonstrated ability of unions 
generally to obtain “going” annual increases, even 
in recession years. Finally, Ruggles has noted 
that for 1950-56 corporate profits have fallen as 
a percentage of wages and salaries in all years 
except 1955, which suggests a wage-push rather 
than a demand-pull and yet at the same time puts 
in some doubt the notion that administered prices 
lie back of the postwar inflation. 

However, there is an alternative line of argument 
for the demand-pull version. On this view, the 
money supply feeds expanding aggregate demand, 
which in turn becomes generally excessive, draw- 
ing up prices and, with them, wages. As the 
wage level rises, it exerts cost pressure, at the 
same time adding to disposable income and con- 
sumption demand. Union wage-raising then be- 
comes far more the effect than the cause of 
inflation, while through contract lags it may 
actually slow the rise in the wage level. The 
whole period since 1950 presents a mixed story 
of two distinct surges in prices and wages, a brief 
episode of excess total demand in the opening 
phase of the Korean hostilities, inadequate effec- 
tive demand during most of the period, a tendency 
for the price level to creep upwards, an uneven 
but sustained upward movement in wages, and 
sharp fluctuations in the annual rate of advance 
in labor productivity. Also noteworthy were 
the offsetting decline in farm prices between 1952 
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and 1956 and the continuous rapid rise in the prices 
of consumer services and government product, 
where wages and salaries are the main element in 
cost and unionism is ineffective or nonexistent. 
While excess total demand was central to the 
price surge of 1950-51 and excess local demands 
were important for bottlenecks in certain capital 
goods sectors during 1955-56, the demand theory 
breaks down as a sufficient explanation of inflation 
in recent years. At the same time, while there is 
evidence that unionism has exerted a more or less 
continuous wage-push in certain areas of the 
private sector, it would be an egregious error to 
lay the entire blame for price inflation at the door 
of union wage policies. For both consumer and 
wholesale prices, the big surges came in 1950-51 
and 1955-57. In the former period, the main 
factors in their rise centered in raw materials and 
in increased profits, while in 1955-57 the principal 
reasons were increased wage costs and, after 1955, 
a striking decline in the annual increase of labor 
productivity in manufacturing in particular and 
in the private nonagricultural sector generally. 
If the growth rate of the economy could be 
increased and made somewhat more stable, the 


labor-productivity offset could do a much better 
job of containing union wage pressure. 


Inflation Controls 


Assuming now that we want continued growth, 
and conceding that unionism adds something to 
price inflation, what is the worth of various 
strategies now offered for dealing with inflation? 

Atomization of unions contemplates alter- 
natives such as prohibiting industrywide bargain- 
ing or limiting unions to single employers. This 
approach rests upon a false premise: that greater 
decentralization of bargaining means lessened 
wage pressure. It has yet to be shown even that 
employer association bargaining actually acceler- 
ates the rise of wage costs. Dissolution of 
marketwide unionism would promote competition 
for wage gains, permit the most profitable firms 
to become pace setters, and compel unions in the 
weaker firms to follow along as a political necessity, 
sacrificing the stabilizing force of marketwide 
unionism because the leadership could no longer 
take an overall view. 


Government wage control can be dismissed on 
three counts: It would lack the popular support 
indispensable to its effectiveness. It would also 
require price control and would lead into an 
economy regulated in detail. It would bring 
about an arbitrary, haphazard, and irrational 
wage structure, sacrificing both flexibility and 
incentive; and it would invoke formidable prob- 
lems of enforcement. 

Monetary and fiscal restraint rests on the 
premise that inflation is induced by effective 
demand, which must be restrained sufficiently to 
create a margin of unemployment and unused 
capacity adequate to check the rise of both wage 
costs and prices. The relatively low-pressure 
economy we have had most of the time since 
1950 offers little assurance that mild restraint 
will do the trick. Only in recessions has the rise 
in straight-time hourly earnings been markedly 
cut down. This suggests that effective restraint 
would have to be quite severe, to check both the 
wage drift and the general advance of wage 
rates and supplements. Severe restraint would 
also reduce the annual rise in labor produc- 
tivity, by curtailing investment in new plant and 
equipment and by imposing higher unit costs 
with outputs well short of capacity. Thus it 
would not dispose of price inflation; indeed, it 
might make it worse. 

There is much force to the argument that, 
since Korea, we have tolerated an inadequate 
rate of growth that in turn has crippled the ability 
of increased labor productivity to offset more 
fully the wage pressure of modern unionism. 
If so, the problem is to increase the inducement 
to invest, by keeping effective demand closer to 
overall capacity and by greater use of tax incen- 
tives. This does not eliminate monetary policy 
by any means. Instead, it suggests that it should 
be more expansionary, even at the risk of creeping 
inflation. This strategy runs some chance of 
accelerating wage pressure along with the pro- 
ductivity offset, but we have much yet to learn 
about this question. It is wholly possible that 
the inflation problem would be no worse than 
it has been in recent years, while it can hardly 
be denied that overall utilization and growth 
would then be more compatible with America’s 
responsibilities in today’s world. 
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Organized Labor 
and the Cost of Living 


PETER HENLE* 


THE MOST RECENT PERIOD of price increases 
ended in the spring of 1958. Perhaps because 
they could find no simple key to this recent 
upward price movement, some economists have 
decided that the major factor responsible has 
been union wage pressure. They have argued 
that union pressure has forced continually higher 
wages, that these wage increases have gone 
beyond gains in productivity and thus caused 
businessmen higher costs and forced higher prices. 
The natural conclusion is that ‘something needs 
to be done” to curb organized labor. 

What evidence is available to judge the validity 
of this contention? 


Retail Price Movements 


When price changes for [relatively unionized” 
and “relatively nonunionized” sectors of the 
economy '] are compared, the results give little 
support to the contention that the highly union- 
ized industries have been largely responsible for 
higher living costs. In fact, price increases in 
those industries in which a large proportion of 
workers are organized into unions, and in which 
collectively bargained wage settlements receive 
prominent attention, are significantly lower than 
in those areas of the economy where unions are 
either weak or nonexistent. 

Average prices, as measured by the Consumer 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for 
the unionized sector increased 5.2 percent during 
the 2-year period from March 1956 to March 
1958, while for the nonunionized sector the 
increase was 11.1 percent. 

While the unionized sector comprises 62 per- 
cent of the total index, it accounts for only 44 
percent of the total price increase. 

The highest increase for any group of com- 
modities and services is listed for perishable 
foods. In fact, increases in this sector account 
for almost one-third of the 2-year rise in the 
index. While union organization may be promi- 


nent in handling some of these foods after they 
leave the farm, certainly the major influence on 
prices has been specific crop conditions that have 
affected the market price for these commodities. 
The freeze affecting the citrus fruits in Florida 
and the drought conditions on the Great Plains 
affecting meat prices, have both had a far greater 
influence on food prices than union organization 
or wage pressure. 

The second largest increase is recorded for the 
price of newspapers. While labor costs are 
certainly one factor in the business of running a 
newspaper (and this has been included in the 
unionized sector of the economy), it would appear 
that the sharp rise in price has been the result 
of many forces accumulating over a number 
of years. Newspapers obviously cannot be sub- 
ject to frequent repricing. There has been a 
reluctance to move away from the news stand 
price of 5 cents a copy. The price rise over this 
2-year period came only after a 3-year period 
when prices remained almost stable. Thus the 
sharp price rise has to be viewed as a reaction 
from demand and cost factors that have been 
accumulating for several years, rather than an 
indication of special demand or cost pressures in 
this particular 2-year period. 

The next highest price increase listed is for 
finance and insurance services. This includes 
interest on the homeowner’s mortgage, and 
automobile and property insurance. Here the 
effect of higher interest rates becomes quite 
marked. The higher premiums charged for auto- 
mobile insurance reflect a generally increased 
level of claims as well as higher repair costs 
caused by the structural characteristics of the 
newer model cars. 

Another group showing a sharp increase during 
this 2-year period is hospital care. In the case of 
hospitals, a number of factors seem to be at work. 
The increase in the figure for hospital care may re- 
flect not only increases in price but also the more 
highly skilled technical services and improved 
equipment required in modern hospitals. The 


*Of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

1 Epitor’s Nore.—lIn the former, the author includes newspapers, amuse- 
ments, alcoholic beverages, tobacco, meta! products, oil, chemicals, rubber, 
utilities, construction, textiles (with some reservations), wood products, 
paper products, and apparel; in the latter, professional services, finance, 
insurance, hospital care, foods, government, and some beverages. 
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group hospitalization component may reflect the 
increased extent to which families have to resort 
to hospital care. While wage and salary costs 
form a large part of hospital expenses and have in- 
creased substantially, part of this increase reflects 
a higher proportion of skilled workers rather than 
an increase in wage rates. Moreover, as is gen- 
erally realized, wage rates for hospital employees 
have been among the lowest in our socinty. 

Another sharp increase is recorded for govern- 
ment services and taxes. The Consumer Price 
Index does not measure Federal or State income 
taxes, but it does include various State and local 
taxes including real estate property taxes and auto 
registration fees. These prices increased quite 
markedly in the 2-year period. Some of this in- 
crease may be related to higher wages (not that 
unions are not a major factor among State and 
local government employees) but basically the in- 
crease has been caused by expanding demands for 
State and local government services. 

Some of the products or services in which unions 
play an important role show a relatively high in- 
crease in price for the 2-year period. This is true, 
for example, of pottery, home repairs, and trans- 
portation;equipment. However, there are other 
products in which union organization is equally 
strong such as electric machinery, public utilities, 
textiles, and apparel in which the price increase 
was well below the average for the total index. 

No attempt has been made here to argue that 
wages do not represent an element of cost to the 
firm or that the level of prices is independent of 
changes in wage rates. What is argued is that the 
weight of the evidence obtained by examining 
specific price changes over the past 2 years does 
not support the charge that union-won wage in- 
creases have been a major factor causing higher 
prices during the past 2 years. 


Economywide Movements 


The other type of evidence that must be consid- 
ered relates to broad movements of wages, other 
costs, prices, and productivity. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has put together 
for the Joint Economic Committee yearly indexes 
for the postwar period indicating labor and non- 
labor costs, prices, employee compensation, and 
productivity. 


To this observer, the single most impressive 
feature about them is that unit labor and nonlabor 
payments have increased at about the same rate 
during the postwar period. Since the two shares 
are roughly equal, this means that the nonlabor 
part of the price tag, including such items as capi- 
tal consumption allowances, interest payments, 
rental income, and profits, has been creating just 
about as much pressure on costs and prices as 
labor costs. For certain nonlabor items, particu- 
larly capital consumption allowances and charges 
for interest, the increase in the past few years is far 
higher than the increase for total employee com- 
pensation. 

Tn all these calculations, employee compensation 
is considered as one lump sum. This obscures 
some very real changes that have been taking 
place in the composition of employment. 

The fact is that the composition of the “em- 
ployee” group has shifted markedly through the 
rapid growth in the number of workers on salary 
status. Along with the increase in salaried work- 
ers has come an absolute as well as a relative de- 
cline in production workers as newer laborsaving 
equipment is introduced. In manufacturing, for 
example, the alltime peak of 14 million production 
workers was reached in August 1953. Today, 
there are 2.1 million fewer. During the same 
time span, the number of nonproduction workers 
has risen from 3.5 to 3.8 million. This change has 
a real impact on the productivity statistics. 

It’s difficult to see how these economywide 
movements of wages, costs, and prices can be 
interpreted to support the charge of wage inflation. 
Although it may be true that real wages advanced 
more than productivity during the 2-year period 
1955-57, other 2-year periods could easily be 
chosen to show the opposite story. When the 
figures are viewed in the context of the entire 
postwar period, it is clear that employees have 
not gained a greater share of the benefits of pro- 
ductivity than other groups in society. 

Even though 1956 and 1957 were years of 
extraordinarily high capital investment, the more 
efficient new plant and equipment was not 
immediately translated into equivalent advances 
in productivity. Among possible reasons for this 
are the following: 

1. The high cost of getting a new plant into 
full production together with the natural time 
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lag involved before the newer equipment has 
reached its most efficient level of production. 

2. The sharp increase in the number of salaried 
workers, as previously indicated, temporarily af- 
fecting adversely the productivity equation. 

3. The failure of consumption to grow as 
rapidly as the Nation’s capacity to produce. 
The result was that the economy was not oper- 
ating at close to capacity, its most efficient level 
of production, 


Implications for Public Policy 


I have tried to indicate why I believe that 
inflation is not America’s Public Enemy No. 1, 
and why it certainly cannot be characterized as 
wage inflation. This does not mean that rising 
prices are not causing some serious problems in 
some important segments of the American econ- 
omy, or that we have to stand back helplessly 
without taking any action to meet these problems. 
Inflation perhaps could be called ‘No. 1 Juvenile 
Delinquent.” 

Instead of complaining about the general rise 
in prices, it would be more fruitful to give more 
individual attention to the behavior of prices 
in specific segments of the economy. 

For example, we need to know a great deal 
more about the price of medical care. This 
component of the Consumer Price Index has risen 
the most sharply of any during the past few years. 
Are these rising prices simply a response to the 
increased demand for medical services? In any 
event, are there governmental policies that can 
be undertaken that could lead to easing this 
price pressure? , 

Another problem area is the relatively few 
critical sections of industry where a small number 
of firms can establish prices without the same 
regard for market conditions that limit the price 
decisions in the more competitive industries. 
The basic steel industry is perhaps the most 
prominent of these. While steel prices are not 
directly represented in the Consumer Price Index, 
the implications of steel pricing policies go far 
beyond its particular section of industry, since 


steel products are used by practically every other 
industry in the economy. 

If these are some of the problem areas, what 
types of actions can be taken to meet [them]? 

In the area of labor-management relations, 
many of those arguing that labor is the “culprit” 
have specific remedies to suggest. In a number of 
respects, their views seem rather puzzling. Let 
me cite one example. A great hue and cry has 
been raised about the inequitable effects of union 
rivalry for higher wages. The theory is that high 
wage settlements generated by intense union 
competition has created inequities among lower 
paid workers and produced additional pressure 
for wage increases that cannot be satisfied with- 
out increasing prices. 

What is the remedy for this supposed malady? 
The answer, among a large group of experts, 
seems to be—break up the unions and reduce the 
scope of collective bargaining. I do not know 
to what extent this may weaken unions, but the 
one result that is almost inevitable would be a 
heightening of the wage competition among 
union groups. To someone worried about wage 
inequities, the result would be a nightmare. 

The collective bargaining process has proved 
flexible to changing economic circumstances. 
The American system with its emphasis on local 
or company bargaining rather than national 
collective bargaining, yields a great diversity of 
wage settlements. In effect, most of the wage 
bargains have been fashioned with an eye to the 
specific conditions prevailing in the industry, 
locality, or firm concerned. Experience in the 
textile industry, for example, demonstrates how 
collective bargaining results are affected by 
economic conditions. The extent to which par- 
ticular wage settlements have become the “pat- 
tern” for other industries is probably less today 
than it was 10 years ago. 

Of course, it will always be possible for econo- 
mists to find particular collective bargaining 
settlements which they feel have increased wages 
at a higher rate than productivity. But the 
positive values of collective bargaining should 
not be lightly sacrificed. 
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Economic Considerations 
in Wage Determination 


JULES BACKMAN* 


WHETHER OR NoT wage inflation will be converted 
into price inflation depends in part on the relative 
importance of wages in the sales dollar, the trends 
in other costs, the strength of demand, and other 
factors. Thus, where labor costs account for a 
small percentage of total sales revenues, the pres- 
sure on prices of the rise in labor costs will tend 
to be small. Where labor costs are a large per- 
centage of the sales price, the price effects tend to 
be more significant. 

When unit labor costs rise, a company is faced 
with 1 or more of 3 alternatives: (1) prices can be 
raised, or (2) profit margins are narrowed, and/or 
(3) other costs can be reduced. Since labor costs, 
direct and indirect, often are the most important 
costs, programs to reduce costs usually result in a 
rise in unemployment. 

The effects or combination of effects which de- 
velop depend upon the general trends in the econ- 
omy. During periods of economic expansion, it is 
probable that the rise in unit labor costs will lead 
to a rise in prices and possibly to some shading of 
the margin of profits. This is what happened 
during the 1955-57 boom. 

During a period of stable or declining business 
activity, it will be more difficult, and in many in- 
stances impossible, to pass on a rise in unit labor 
costs in the form of higher prices. Rather, the 
tendency would be to reduce profit margins and/or 
to cut costs with the resulting increase in unem- 
ployment. This is what happened in 1958. 

It is true, of course, that under some circum- 
stances, increases in volume may be of such magni- 
tude that overhead costs per unit decline enough 
to offset in whole or in part an increase in unit 
labor costs. While such a situation might develop 
during a period of boom, it obviously cannot de- 
velop generally during a period of recession, since 
one of the main characteristics of such a period is 
a decline in total volume with the consequent rise 
in unit overhead costs. 

The interrelationship between wage inflation 
and other types of inflation has been summarized 
by Dr. Arthur F. Burns as follows: 


When demand presses hard on a nation’s stock of 
physical resources, costs of production and prices cannot 
remain stable. ... If incomes or both prices and in- 
comes are expected to move still higher, the impulses of 
expanding demand are again strengthened all around. 
There can be little doubt that such expectations have ruled 
over a great part of the postwar period, or that the ability 
of trade unions to win wage increases which substantially 
exceed the increases that have been occurring in general in- 
dustrial productivity did much to kindle and fan the expecta- 
tion of rising prices and incomes. Thus, expanding demand 
served to pull up both prices and wages, while rising wages 
served to push up both demand and prices. (Italics 
added.) 

When wage inflation occurs simultaneously with 
monetary inflation, it reinforces the tendency for 
prices torise. When wage inflation occurs without 
the support of monetary inflation, the price effects 
are less certain and the probability of some increase 
in unemployment and some reduction in profit 
margins are greater. 

While workers may escape part of the ravages 
of wage inflation, they cannot escape them entirely. 
Higher prices cut the purchasing power of all wages 
and benefits received under security programs. 
Reduced profits adversely affect the incentive to 
invest in new plant and equipment. The result is 
fewer job opportunities and a slower rate of gain 
in productivity. Unemployment, attending exces- 
sive labor cost increases, means that those who 
hold their jobs obtain their higher real earnings at 
the expense of those who lose their jobs or who 
fail to obtain jobs. 

Increases in money wages and nonwage benefits 
have been exceeding gains in output per man-hour 
by some 2 or 3 percent a year. The net impact 
on prices has been called “creeping inflation.” 
Some economists have viewed creeping inflation 
as unavoidable. They have suggested that it is 
impossible to hold down labor cost increases to 
the level of gains in output per man-hour. Pre- 
sumably, this problem arises because of the power 
built up by the labor unions. Such an attitude is 
defeatist. 

While price increases of 2 or 3 percent a year 
seem small, they aggregate into a major erosion of 
purchasing power over a period of years. Thus, 
an annual rate of increase of 3 percent a year 
would double the price level in a quarter of a 
century. The prospect that half of the purchasing 
power of the dollar would be wiped out in a genera- 
tion is certainly no grounds for complacency. It 


* Of New York University. 
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is the task of economists to educate public officials, 
workers, and the public generally as to the evil con- 
sequences of a continuation of wage inflation. 
Economists abdicate their role when they throw 
up their hands in despair and proclaim that nothing 
can be done about this situation. We cannot 
accept creeping inflation as a way of life because 
it would adversely affect all fixed income groups 
and would eat away at the foundations of incen- 
tives tosave. This in time would adversely affect 
future economic growth. 

Moreover, there can be no assurance that infla- 
tion would continue to creep. As the steady 


erosion in the purchasing power of money takes 
place, more and more persons will seek to protect 
themselves by anticipating the price rise. 


Psycho- 


logical factors become very important. The 
resulting flight from money would accelerate the 
rate of increase in prices. The creeping inflation 
can become a galloping inflation and in turn a 
runaway inflation. It is true that these develop- 
ments will require support from monetary and 
fiscal inflation. That this support would be forth- 
coming seems probable because of our unwilling- 
ness to accept the alternative of large-scale 
unemployment. We cannot escape the horns of 
this dilemma so long as we persist in tolerating 
wage inflation and insist upon full employment. 
We must take a vigorous action to develop a 
growing public awareness of the dangers inherent 
in all forms of inflation, whether it be fiscal, 
monetary, or wage. 





Single Consumers’ 
Spending Patterns 
in Three Periods 


MARSHA M. FROEDER* 





ALTHOUGH SINGLE CONSUMERS make up an 
important part of the consumer market, rela- 
tively little attention has been given to data on 
their spending patterns, which differ signifi- 
cantly from those of families. 'The same economic 
forces—employment levels, price changes, and 
availability of goods and services—of course 
affect the incomes and expenditures of both 
families and single consumers. Differences in 
characteristics and living patterns between the 
two groups, however, cause major differences in 
how much they earn and how they spend their 
incomes, although economic changes in recent 
years appear to have diminished these differences. 

The tabulations presented in this article— 
drawn from three expenditure surveys by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics—provide the basis 
for a comparison of the spending habits of the 
two groups in 1950 and for a discussion of changes 
in the economic status and spending habits of 
urban single consumers between 1941 and 1950.! 
Census data indicate the probable direction of 
subsequent changes. 


Trends for Single Consumers 


Changes in the economy during the decade that 
spanned the three BLS consumer expenditure 
surveys had important effects on the number and 
kinds of persons who lived apart from family 
groups. Such changes also affected the spending 
and saving patterns of these single consumers. 
The continued rise in personal incomes as well as 
in the proportion of old persons and persons 
maintaining their own households since 1950 
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points to a continuation of the major trends in 
single consumers’ living patterns indicated by 
the survey data. 


Composition of the Group.2? Of the 6.9 million 
single consumers living in the urban United 
States in 1950, over one-half, 3.6 million, were 
heads of households. The other 3.3 million 
were living as lodgers or resident employees in 
households, rooming houses, or hotels. Almost 
three-fifths of all urban single consumers were 
women in that year. 

The marked trend of single consumers away 
from “rooming” and toward maintaining their 
own households, indicated by Census population 
data for years prior to and since 1950, reflects the 
increasing financial independence of individuals, 
particularly among the aged.’ In addition, this 
shift has been accompanied by a continuous rise 
in the median age of all single consumers. In 
1957, the median age of single consumers was 57, 
compared with 54 in 1950. 


*Of the Division of Prices and Cost of Living, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

1 The surveys are: the Survey of Family Spending and Saving in Wartime 
(1941-42), the Survey of Prices Paid in 1944, and the Survey of Consumer 
Expenditures in 1950. The 1941-42 survey was conducted jointly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (urban sector) and the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, Department of Agriculture (rural sector). It 
covered a cross-section of families and single consumers during 1941 and the 
first quarter of 1942. The 1944 and 1950 surveys covered cross-sections of 
families and single consumers living in the urban United States. All the 
surveys excluded inmates of institutions and residents of military camps 
and posts. 

Tabulations of the urban data from the 1941-42 survey appear in Family 
Spending and Saving in Wartime, BLS Bull. 822. The principal publica- 
tions of the urban survey of 1944 are: Wartime Food Purchases, BLS Bull. 
838, and Expenditures and Savings of City Families in 1944 (in Monthly 
Labor Review, January 1946, pp. 1-5). For the 1950 study, see Study of 
Consumer Expenditures, Incomes, and Savings, 18 volumes, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1956-57. Volume XVIII contains summary tabulations for 
families and single consumers in the urban United States. Volumes I 
through XVII contain tabulations for families and single consumers in 
9 classes of cities: large cities, suburbs of large cities, and snrall cities in the 
North, South, and West, classified by several variables, including income, 
size, age, occupetion, race, tenure, and education. Volumes I through 
XVII also contain tabulations of all families and single consumers com- 
bined in the 91 survey cities. Tables 4 and 5 for men and women single 
consumers presented with this article were prepared from unpublished data. 

1 The survey “single consumer’’ is defined as a person who is financially 
independent of any family group, living (1) in a separate household, (2) as 
a domestic servant or roomer in a private home, or (3) as a roomer in a lodging 
house or hotel. Since the population group embraced by this definition is 
generally the same as that of the “unrelated individual” in the Census 
classification, Census data can be used to indicate changes in its composition. 
However, the BLS counts as single consumers only those who lived inde- 
pendently throughout the survey year, whereas the Census data reflect 
family status at the time of the enumeration. This difference is chiefly 
responsible for the lower proportion of single consumers in the expenditure 
surveys than in the Census enumeration. 

Statements in this section are based on U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20, Nos. 33, 53, 75, and 81, and P-60, No. 9. 

«See also Dorothy 8S. Brady, Individual Incomes and the Structure of 
Consumer Units (in American Economic Review, Volume XLVIII, No. 2, 
May 1958, pp. 269-278). 
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Income and Savings. The high degree of pros- 
perity that has existed generally throughout the 
years since 1941 has of course brought higher 
earnings for all employed persons, regardless of 
family status. Probably more important for the 
single consumer group, retirement incomes have 
been favorably affected by improved social secu- 
rity benefits and coverage, as well as by the wide- 
spread initiation and liberalization of private 
pension plans. 

According to data obtained in the three 
nationwide consumer expenditure surveys, single 
consumers made substantial gains in their average 
purchasing power over the decade 1941-50. 


‘The Consumer Price Index measures changes in prices of goods and 
services usually purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker families. 
It provides only a rough measure of price changes affecting single consumers. 


TABLE 1. 


Despite these gains, single consumers spent more 
than their incomes in 1950, i. e., went into debt or 
made withdrawals from their asset holdings, or 
both. 

Income after taxes (spendable income) of urban 
single consumers rose from $1,026 in 1941 to 
$1,557 in 1944 and to $1,895 in 1950 (tables 1, 2, 
and 3). Rising consumer prices, however, offset 
much of the gain. Using the Consumer Price 
Index as a deflator,‘ it is estimated that the rise 
in the purchasing power of spendable income 
between 1941 and 1944 was $276, or 27 percent, 
and over the full 10-year period, $134, or 13 per- 
cent. 

Because the survey methods of obtaining savings 
differed, the savings of single consumers in the 
three survey periods are not precisely comparable, 


Expenditures, incomes, and savings of single consumers, by income class, urban United States, 1950 
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Money income: ! Before taxes 

Other money receipts ’ 

Expenditures for current consumption 
Gifts and contributions 
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Net change in assets and liabilities ¢ 
Balancing difference § 





32.3 22.5 
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13 


10.1 
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i Total money income from wages, salaries, self-employment, receipts from 
roomers and b ers, rents, interest, dividends, etc., less occupational 
expense. Federal and State income, poll, and personal property taxes are 
deducted in after-tax figures. 

2 The distribution dp persons in the yo is not proportionate by geo- 
graphic region, and therefore differs from the proportionate distribution by 
income class for the urban United States (line one). 

3 Inheritances, a gifts, lump-sum settlements from accident or health 
insurance policies, which are not considered current income. 

4 The algebraic sum of increases in assets plus decreases in liabilities minus 
decreases in assets plus increases in liabilities. 

Assets consist of money on hand, in checking and savings accounts; pur- 
chases and sales of real estate, stocks and bonds; mortgages and other ‘loans 
to persons not members of the consumer unit; investments in business; 
improvements on owned rea] estate; insurance policies surrendered or settled. 

iabilities consist of real estate mortgages; loans due banks, insurance 
companies, individuals, others; bills due, charge accounts, instalment bal- 


ances, other bills; other items such as taxes due. Principal payments on 
home mortgages are considered decreases in liabilities. 

‘The difference between reported money receipts and reported money 
disbursements. Money receipts are money income after taxes, other money 
receipts, and deficit; money disbursements are expenditures for current 
= gifts and contributions, personal insurance premiums, and 


sur) 
oo for tenant-occupied dwellings, lodging away from home, and cur- 
rent operation gy of homeowners. Principal payments on owned 


homes are excluded. (See footnote 4.) 

1 Expenditures not included elsewhere such as interest on personal loans, 
~ 7 expenses, money lost or stolen, allowances to children at home or at 
school, etc. 


Note: Sums of individual items may not equal totals because of rounding. 
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TABLE 2, 


Expenditures, incomes, and savings of single consumers, by income class, urban United 


States, 1944 





Money income ! after taxes 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 


2 Net savings or deficit is represented by the difference between income 
after taxes and current consumption expenditures plus gifts and con- 


tributions, 


but they can be used for broad comparisons.® It 
can be assumed that, apart from their payments 
for personal insurance, single consumers saved 
some small part of their incomes in 1941, either by 
adding to their assets or paying off debts incurred 
prior to the survey year, or both. Their relatively 
large savings of $204 in 1944 (13 percent of their 
spendable income) parallels the high savings levels 
of consumers generally in that year. Investment 
in war bonds accounted for three-fourths of the 
single group’s savings. In contrast, in 1950, a 
year characterized by accelerated spending and 
credit buying, single consumers incurred a deficit 
of $94 on the average. 

According to Census income data, single con- 
sumers increased their purchasing power by 15 
percent between 1950 and 1957. Moreover, 
because of advances in their purchasing power 
since 1941, single consumers are in a more favor- 
able economic position relative to families than 
they were formerly. In the decade between 1941 
and 1950, while their buying power advanced 22 
percent, that of families increased only 5 percent. 
Although families had a greater increase than 
single consumers between 1950 and 1957, single 


3 See footnote 6, table 1. 
4 See footnote 7, table 1. 


; Norte: Sums of individual items may not equal totals because of round- 
ng. 


consumers were still ahead of families—by about 
9 percent—in purchasing power gains over the 
17-year period 1941-57.° 


Spending Patterns. The survey expenditure data 
reflect the increasing number of single consumers 
living in their own households, the income gains, 
and the continuous rise in the median age of the 


group. 

Comparisons of expenditures for current con- 
sumption in the three periods can be made by 
reference to the proportions of total expenditures 


5 In the surveys of 1941 and 1950, consumer units were asked to report on 
changes in assets and liabilities for the survey year. Net savings were 
calculated as the algebraic sum of increases in assets plus decreases in liabilities 
minus decreases in assets plus increases in liabilities. Personal insurance 
premiums were included in savings in 1941 and 1944 and excluded in 1950. 
In the 1944 survey, consumer units were requested to report separately only 
on amounts spent on war bonds and personal insurance premiums: net sav- 
ings were calculated as the difference between income after taxes and current 
expenditures plus gifts and contributions. Because the 1944 savings figure 
is a residual amount, it has a larger reporting error than the survey savings 
for 1941 and 1950. 

¢ Data on income after taxes are not available for 1957. Therefore, for com- 
parability, the changes in purchasing power cited above in this paragraph 
are based on incomes before taxes. Changes in the Consumer Price Index 
were applied to average (mean) incomes before taxes of the survey of urban 
single consumers for 1941-50, and to median incomes before taxes of urban 
single consumers for 1957 as published in Current Population Reports, 
Series P-60, No. 9 and unpublished Census data. See footnote 4. 
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allocated to the major categories (tables 1, 2, and 
3). The percent distributions of expenditures 
for the major categories of goods and services by 
all single consumers for 1941 and 1950 are strik- 
ingly similar except for furnishings and equip- 
ment, which was proportionately only half as 
much as in 1941 (1.9 percent) as in 1950 (4 
percent). Offsetting this difference was the 7.4 
percent allocated in 1941 to recreation and tobacco 
combined, compared with 5 percent in 1950. The 
older composition of the 1950 survey units proba- 
bly accounts for these differences. The greater 
spending on furniture and equipment in 1950 
compared with both 1941 and 1944 also reflects 
the shift from roomers to households in the single 
consumer population. The smaller proportional 
expenditures for automobile purchase and opera- 
tion and larger proportional expenditures for 
clothing in 1944 compared with the other 2 years 
reflect the wartime shortages of consumer durables. 
More marked differences in the kinds and quanti- 


TABLE 3. 


ties of goods and services purchased by single 
consumers in the three survey periods are to be 
found in the expenditures for items and groups 
within each of the major expenditure categories. 

With the continued increase in the median age 
and the shift to households of the single consumer 
group since 1950, it can be assumed that further 
changes have occurred in single consumer expendi- 
ture patterns. The growing proportion of single 
consumers who maintain their own households 
may also be expected to cause some narrowing of 
the differences in purchasing habits between single 
consumers and families. 


Single Consumers’ Spending Patterns in 1950 


Characteristics of the Group. The extensive cross 
tabulations of data from the Survey of Consumer 
Expenditures make possible a detailed examina- 
tion of the composition and spending patterns of 
single consumers in 1950. The 1,698 single 


Expenditures, incomes, and savings of single consumers, by income class, urban United States, 1941 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

2 Includes negative incomes and incomes over $3,000 not shown separately. 

3 See footnote 3, table 1. 

4 The algebraic sum of increases in assets plus decreases in liabilities minus 
decreases in assets plus increases in liabilities. 

Assets consist of money on hand, in checking and savings accounts; 
purchases and sales of real estate, stocks and bonds; mortgages and other loans 
to persons not members of the consumer unit; investments in business; 
improvements on owned real estate; insurance policies surrendered or settled; 
premiums on personal insurance. 


Liabilities consist of real estate mortgages; loans due banks, insurance 
companies, individuals, others; bills due, charge accounts, instalment bal- 
ances, other bills; other items such as taxes due. Principal payments on 
home mortgages are considered decreases in liabilities, 

5 See footnote 5, table 1, 

* See footnote 6, table 1, 

7 See footnote 7, table 1. 


Note: Sums of individual items may not equal totals because of rounding. 
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TaBLe 4. 


Expenditures, incomes, and savings of single men consumers, by income class, urban United States, 1950 ~ 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

2 See footnote 2, table 1. 

5 See footnote 3, table 1. 

4 See footnote 4, table 1. 

* See footnote 5, table 1. 
consumers (612 men and 1,086 women) were 
predominantly heads of households living alone 
and were characteristically older persons. Almost 
three-fourths were 45 years of age or older; over 
three-tenths were 65 or older. Nearly seven- 
tenths of those 65 years and over did not have 
outside employment and can be assumed to have 
been retired or unable to work. As would be 
expected, a very large proportion of the persons 
65 and over had low incomes; nearly six-tenths had 
incomes of less than $1,000 (after personal taxes). 
Of all single consumers, about three-tenths were 
in this low income range. 

The median age of the women single consumers 
in the survey was only slightly higher than that 
of men—58 compared with 54 years. A much 
larger portion of the women, however, had low 
incomes—about a third had incomes of less than 
$1,000, compared with a fifth of the men. 

Relatively more men than women single con- 
sumers had employment at some time during the 


# See footnote 6, table 1. 
7 Less than 0.05 percent. 
§ See footnote 7, table 1. 


Norte: Sums of individual items may not equal totals because of rounding. 


survey year (79 percent compared with 66 per- 
cent). Among single consumers aged 65 and over, 
two-fifths of the men obtained some employment 
while only a fifth of the women did so. 

Of all women single consumers who were em- 
ployed at some time during the survey year, 29 
percent were self-employed or professional workers, 
27 percent were clerical and sales workers, and the 
remainder were wage earners. A large proportion 
(seven-tenths) of the employed women under 35 
years of age worked in professional, clerical, and 
sales jobs while almost all of the remaining women 
in this age group worked at semiskilled and un- 
skilled occupations. Relatively more of the 
employed women single consumers between the 
ages of 35 and 65 were semiskilled and unskilled 
workers (47 percent), fewer were professional, 
clerical, and sales workers (43 percent), and about 
10 percent were self-employed. A large propor- 
tion of both younger and older employed men 
(about two-thirds) were wage earners. The oc- 
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Urban Single Consumers’ Expenditure Patterns, by Sex and Income Group, 1950 
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cupational distribution of employed men single 
consumers aged 35 to 65 was similar to that of 
men under 35 except that relatively fewer were 
professional workers and more were self-employed. 

About a third of the single consumers did not 
“‘keep house’’ at any time during the survey year, 
i. e., did not usually eat or prepare at least 10 
meals at home each week. Almost three-fifths 
kept house all year and the remainder changed 
their living arrangements during the year. 
Women kept house much more frequently than 
men—over seven-tenths kept house, compared 
with one-third of the men. Women were also 
more than twice as likely to be homeowners as 
men. Among both men and women single con- 
sumers, homeownership was positively correlated 
with age. 


Spending Patterns by Income and Age. Like 


families, single consumers at each income level 
in 1950 spent more for food than for any other 


TaBLe 5. 


major expenditure category, and allocated the 
next largest proportionate expenditure to housing 
(rent and current costs to homeowners, i. e., 
taxes, insurance, interest on mortgages, and repair 
expenses), combined with fuel, light, and refriger- 
ation. Except for the income class under $1,000, 
expenditures for transportation and clothing 
followed in importance (table 1). 

These single consumers also displayed the usual 
tendency of families to spend, at successively 
higher incomes, proportionately less of their total 
consumption dollar on food and housing. With 
income increases, they also spent less on medical 
care. On the other hand, higher incomes en- 
couraged higher proportionate expenditures for 
automobile transportation and recreation.’ 

Age is the second most important single factor 
influencing the kinds and quantities of goods and 


’ Since the data are derived from reports obtained from relatively small 
samples of single consumers, irregularities appear in the income expenditure 
relationships. 


Expenditures, incomes, and savings of single women consumers, by income class, urban United States, 1950 





Money income ' after taxes 





All 


$4,000 and | $5,000 and $6,000 and 
incomes 


under under over 
$5,000 $6,000 


$2,000 and | $3,000 and 
under under 
$3,000 $4,000 


Under 
$1,000 


$1,000 and 
under 
$2,000 





Percent of single women consumers 


33.9 
Number of single women consumers in sample * 


34.8 
381 


20. 5 


; a 
224 


86 


$3, 699 
3, 387 
12 


1.8 
22 


$4, 725 
4, 291 
0 


0.6 
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Money income:! Before taxes 
After taxes 
Other money receipts ® 


$1, 556 
1, 480 
16 


Expenditures for current consumption 
Gifts and contributions 
Personal insurance premiums 


1, 525 3, 357 
553 


Net change in assets and liabilities ¢ 


Balancing difference § 
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4 See footnote 1, table 1. 
4 See footnote 2, table 1. 
4 See footnote 3, table 1. 
4 See footnote 4, table 1. 
5 See footnote 5, table 1. 


6 See footnote 6, table 1. 
7 Less than 0.05 percent. 
§ See footnote 7, table 1, 


Norte: Sums of individual items may not equal totals because of rounding. 
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services consumers buy. The following tabula- 
tion shows the incomes, expenditures, and selected 
characteristics of single consumers with incomes 
between $2,000 and $3,000, classified by age: 


Age 
All Under 
ages 35 
Percent of single consumers__ 100.0 29.7 
Number of single cor’sumers 
in the sample 383 


Average age 

Average years of school com- 
pleted 

Percent homeowners 

Percent reporting medical 
group plans and insur- 


Percent reporting automo- 
bile operation 31 


Money income after personal 
taxes._______....--__..$2, 454 $2, 440 $2, 464 $2, 443 
Expenditures for current con- 
ee. Se $2, 248 $2, 252 $2, 245$2, 262 


Percent distribution 
100. .0 100. 


30. 34.2 32. 
16. : 7.3 «14. 


Expenditures for current con- 
sumption 100. 
Food and beverages___..__ 33. 
16. 


I) 


Fuel, light, and refrigera- 


Household operation 
Furnishings and equipment- 
Clothing 

Transportation 


0 
9 
4 
4.0 
6. 2 
4.7 
2 
.8 
2 
.9 


NP ew SP Pd 
ows — ww 
hePSa eon 


Recreation, reading, and 
education 
Tobacco 9 8 


Miscellaneous_........--- 5 2 
Norte: For definitions and limitations, see footnotes 1, 2, 6, and 7, table 1. 


2 6 


— i Or 
a a 


Several definitive age-associated patterns can 
be observed from this table. Young (under 35 
years of age) single consumers devoted propor- 
tionately less of their total consumption expendi- 
tures to food and more to clothing than did the 
older ones. As would be expected, proportionate 
expenditures for clothing, personal care, and 
recreation, reading, and education decreased with 
increasing age. Expenditures for housing in- 
creased between the young and middle agesand 
then decreased for the highest age group. Greater 
frequency of full ownership of owned homes by 
old persons probably accounts for this shift in 
housing expenditures. The greater need for medi- 
cal care as age advances is apparent in the in- 
creasing proportionate expenditures for this item 
by each successive age group. The relatively 
large medical care expenditures by old persons 


were probably due in part to their lower partici- 
pation in health insurance and group medical 
care plans. 


Spending Patterns by Sex. Rather marked differ- 
ences were observed in the incomes, expenditures, 
and savings of men and women single consumers. 
The higher average income of the men stemmed 
in large part from the somewhat younger age 
composition and higher employment level of this 
group. Both comparative age and living arrange- 
ments were factors in differences in proportionate 
expenditures for housing, household operation, 
furnishings and equipment, and medical care. 
Differing preferences of men and women also 
affected their proportionate expenditures for 
clothing, personal care, recreation, and tobacco. 

With their larger incomes, the men single con- 
sumers managed to save $45 on the average in 
1950, while the women incurred a deficit of $170 
(tables 4 and 5). While they allotted similar 
proportions of their income to gifts and contribu- 
tions and personal insurance, percentage distribu- 
tions of their current consumption expenditures 
show distinctive patterns. The average man 
spent proportionately more for recreation and 
tobacco and substantially more for food and 
beverages and automobile transportation, whereas 
the typical woman spent relatively more for 
clothing, housing and allied purposes, medical 
care, and personal care. These patterns were 
consistent throughout the income ranges except 
for automobile transportation and medical care 
in the income class $5,000-$6,000. The accom- 
panying chart highlights the principal differences 
in the spending patterns of men and women single 
consumers. 


Comparison With Family Income and Spending. 
The average income of single consumers is lower 
than that of families partly because of the dispro- 
portionate number of persons 65 years of age and 
over in the single group, most of whom are no 
longer in the labor force. The presence of more 
than one earner in many families, a tendency that 
has been increasing in recent years, also con- 
tributes to the disparity between the incomes of 
families and single consumers. Single consumers 
also pay relatively higher Federal income taxes 
than do most families because of the tax pro- 
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vision permitting split income reporting and differ- 
ences in exemptions for dependents. Distribu- 
tions by age ef head and number of earners for 
families * and single consumers from the Survey 
of Consumer Expenditures in 1950 are shown in 


the tabulation below: 
Single 
consumers Families 
3.3 


1.0 
$1,895 $4,224 


Percent distribution 
Age of head 100 
5 4 


23 
25 
21 
15 
ree ee ae d 12 


Size of family 
Money income after taxes ! 


Number of earners___.------------ 100 
No one employed____--------- 25 
One person employed 
Two persons employed 
Three persons employed 
Four or more persons employed_ 


1 For definition, see footnote 1, table 1. 

Families have the advantages of group sharing 
of expenses which apply particularly to housing, 
household operation, and _housefurnishings. 
Economies are also experienced in food costs with 
increases in family size. It is therefore reasonable 
to consider the survey families, averaging 3.3 in 
size, with an average income of $4,224 “better 
off” than the single consumers with an average 
income of $1,895. 

Differences in the needs and purchasing power 
of families and single consumers are only par- 
tially revealed in the distributions of expenditures 
by major category shown in the following 
tabulation from the 1950 survey: 


Single 
consumers Families 


Before taxes $4, 574 
After taxes 4, 224 
Other money receipts 54 


4,118 


Money income: 


Expenditures for current consumption. 
Gifts and contributions 


1, 812 
165 165 
63 195 


Net change in assets and liabilities____- —94 —71 


Balancing difference —129 


§ Tables summarizing incomes and expenditures of families from all of the 
Bureau’s major surveys will appear in the revised edition of Historical 
Statistics, to be published by the Bureau of the Census in the summer of 
1959. 


a... Families 
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Except for housing, to which single consumers 
assigned a markedly larger proportion of total 
consumption expenditures than did families, and 
furnishings and equipment and automobile trans- 
portation, for which they spent less, the distribu- 
tions are quite similar. 

Differences in expenditures are much sharper 
for certain components of the major categories. 
Single consumers, for example, spent much more 
heavily on “eating out” than did families in 1950, 
a reflection of dissimilarities in living arrange- 
ments. Single consumers spent 52 percent of their 
food dollar (excluding alcoholic beverages) on 
“food away from home,” compared with 17 per- 
cent for families. Another notable contrast ex- 
isted in expenditures for recreation. In 1950, 
single consumers sought entertainment outside of 
the home much more frequently than did families. 
They allocated 55 percent of their total recrea- 
tional expenditures to admissions to places of en- 
tertainment and 23 percent to television and radio 
purchase and repair. Families, on the other hand, 
allocated 24 percent and 37 percent, respectively. 
Both families and single consumers devoted the 
remainder of their recreation dollar to a variety 
of items including toys, sporting goods and athletic 
clothing, phonograph records, cameras and pho- 
tographic supplies, pets, hobbies, and dues to 
social and recreation clubs. Differences between 
single consumers and families in age, living ar- 
rangements, occupations, and social activities were 
evident throughout the expenditure categories. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Footwear: Prices and 
Average Factory Values 


In SEPTEMBER 1958, retail prices of shoes were 
10.2 percent higher on the average than they were 
3 years earlier and 30.1 percent above the average 
for 1947-49, as computed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for its Consumer Price Index (CPI). 
Producers’ prices for shoes in the Bureau’s Whole- 
sale Price Index (WPI) rose by an average of 9.4 
percent in the 3 years to a level 21.9 percent above 
the 1947-49 average. But reports by the Bureau 
of the Census on manufacturers’ shipments indicate 
that the average factory value per pair for all foot- 
wear combined has shown comparatively minor 
changes (apart from seasonal variation) in the last 
3 years and has been at about the same level as in 
1947-49 or lower since World War II except during 
the Korean period. The apparent discrepancies 
between these estimates have raised questions on 
the interpretation of the data. 

The purpose of this article is to describe the 
methods used by the BLS to measure shoe price 
changes in the Consumer and Wholesale Price In- 
dexes, and to show why those estimates differ from 
changes in average unit values derived from 
Census reports. 


The Price Indexes 


The BLS price indexes are designed to measure 
changes in prices from one period of time to an- 
other. To do this, the price comparisons are based 
on an identical sample of items of the same type, 
quality, and quantity from one pricing period to the 
next. Generally, the items, and the weights used 
in combining their prices into the indexes, remain 
unchanged in the period between general revisions 
of the indexes. If it is necessary to make a change 
in the list of items or in the specifications priced, 
the substitution is “linked” into the indexes in such 
a& way as to prevent it from affecting the index 
level in the month it is introduced. 


The Wholesale Price Index measures changes in 
prices of commodities in primary markets, that is, 
at the first commercial transaction stage for each 
commodity. The Consumer Price Index measures 
changes in retail prices for the commodities and 
services purchased by wage-earner and clerical- 
worker families for their daily living. 

The type of shoes selected for pricing, the sources 
of prices, the pricing procedures, and the weights 
used in computing the footwear segment of the 
indexes are determined by the purpose and nature 
of each index, as indicated in the following sec- 
tions.' 


Footwear Items Priced for the Indexes. Since it is 
impossible to collect prices continuously for the 
many thousands of types of shoes available in the 
United States, the Bureau must necessarily base its 
price comparisons on samples. For both indexes, 
the shoes selected for pricing include the most im- 
portant kinds of footwear (in terms of production 
or family consumption) and also those that repre- 
sent the price trend for a group or “family” of un- 
priced items with similar price trends.’ 

For footwear, as well as for most other commodi- 
ties in the WPI, data on factory shipments in the 
1954 Census of Manufactures were used to define 
the major categories. The importance of the vari- 
ous quality levels within the major categories was 
estimated from the 1956 Census Facts for In- 
dustry Reports,* which show production by manu- 
facturers’ selling prices. With these facts as a 
guide, the Bureau consulted with industry repre- 
sentatives regarding the selection and description 
of representative models for continuous pricing. 
Seventeen types and qualities of shoes were 
selected to represent price changes for all footwear 
in the WPI (table 1). 


1 For detailed descriptions of the WPI and the CPI, see Techniques of Pre. 
paring Major BLS Statistical Series, (BLS Bull. 1168) chs. 9 and 10. 

1 For example, if 5 or 6 types of shoes have shown approximately the same 
percentage changes in prices for a period of time, the Bureau selects one for 
regular pricing to represent price changes for this family. 

3 Series M31A. 
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The selection of the footwear items to price for 
the CPI was made from among the different kinds 
purchased in volume by the families covered by the 
index. A BLS study of consumer expenditures in 
1950 provided the data on what items families 
purchased, the number and price of each pur- 
chased, and the amount spent.‘ From this com- 
prehensive study, the importance of different types 
of footwear and of all other commodities and 
services in the spending of index families was de- 
termined. For each of the major types, the im- 
portance of the various quality levels was esti- 
mated by tabulating the prices paid to determine 
the price level at which family purchasing was 
concentrated.’ Seven types and qualities of shoes 
were selected to represent retail price changes for 
footwear in the Consumer Price Index (table 2). 
Shoe repairs are also included in the total footwear 
component in this index. 


Weighting Factors. To combine price data into 
index numbers, weighting factors expressed in 
dollars were developed from the same studies that 
were used for the selection of the priced items. 
The weight for each priced item of footwear is 


Table 1. Derivation of weights for footwear in the 
Wholesale Price Index, January 1958 ! 





Allocation of 1954 Census of Man- 
ufactures values to priced items? 
Priced item 





Percent 
allo- Shipments for— 
cated 





Men’s and boys’ footwear: 
Oxford, calf upper 
Oxford, kip upper 
Oxford, side upper 


33 | Men’s, youths’, and boys 
dress shoes. 


Men’s work shoes. 

Men’s, youths’, and boys’ 
athletic shoes. 

Men’s, youths’, and boys’ 
house slippers. 

Men’s, youths’, and boys’ 

play shoes. 


Work shoe, side upper 


Slippers, Romeo 


Women’s and misses’ footwear: 
Pump, Goodyear, calf 
Pump, cemented, calf (high quality) 
Pump, cemented, medium quality 
Pump, cemented, low-medium } 
quality. } 
Oxford, Littleway, kid 5 | 


Oxford, Goodyear, side upper 





\\Women’s and 
dress shoes. 


misses 


11 | 
| Women’s, misses’, and 
children’s athletic shoes. 


House slippers, full turned misses’ 


House slippers, slip lasted ___ 
Play shoes, slip lasted ___- 
Play shoes, cemented 


Children’s footwear: 


wot and 

\J__ house slippers. 

oper and 
play shoes. 


misses’ 


Stitchdown, elk upper. __. 4s lagen infants’, and 
Goodyear, elk or kip upper. . §2 babies’ shoes. 








1 Date of last weight revision. 

2 Import values (from United States Imports of Merchandise for Consump- 
tion, Bureau of the Census) were added to Census values of shipments. 
Price changes for minor categories of shipments not specifically shown are 
estimated from the weighted average for all priced footwear. 


Table 2. Derivation of weights for shoes ' in the Consumer 
Price Index, January 1953 ? 





Allocation of family expenditures as reported 
in the BLS 1950 consumer expenditure survey 
to priced items 
Priced item 





Percent 
allo- Expenditure for— 
cated 





Men’s shoes: 
Street shoes: 
Calf or kip upper... : —_ street or business shoes and 
Side upper house slippers. 
Work shoes Men’s work shoes. 
porary Boys’? work shoes, sandals and sneakers 
Men’s sandals, sneakers, rubbers, and 
arctics. 
Women’s, girls’, § and boys’ § rubbers, 
arctics, and boots. 
Women’s shoes: 
Street shoes: 
OEE a Women’s oxfords and ties. 
Pumps and san- 56 |)Women’s pumps, sandals, and straps; 
dals. loafers and nonleather shoes; house 
Play shoes 4 slippers; other leather shoes. 


Children’s shoes: 
other leather shoes; nonleather shoes 


and house slippers. 
100 | Boys’ street shoes and house slippers. 


Oxfords 


| 100 | Girls’? oxfords, pumps, loafers, and 











! Excluding shoe repairs, which are included in the footwear subgroup of 
theCPI. Reported expenditures for shoe repairs were allocated to two priced 
items as follows: 30 percent to half soles and heels for men’s street shoes and 
70 percent to heel lifts for women’s dress shoes. 

? Date of last weight revision. 

§ Aged 5-15 years. 

4 Not priced after December 1954. Price change thereafter was estimated 
from weighted average for all other footwear items. 


made up of the value for the specified shoe plus 
the values for all the unpriced items of footwear 
it was selected to represent. 

For the WPI, the present weights are based on 
the values of shipments for footwear as reported 
in the 1954 Census of Manufactures (table 1). 
Direct allocations of values to the priced items 
were made where there was evidence or reasonable 
assurance of similarity of price changes. Values 
for the remaining Census categories were distrib- 
uted among the priced items. The Bureau’s policy 
is to revise the WPI weighting structure each time 
the results of a new census of manufactures be- 
come available. The present basic weights will 
remain in use, therefore, until the 1958 Census of 
Manufactures data are available. 

The weighting factors for the CPI were de- 
veloped by the same procedures, except that the 
values represent the average annual purchases in 
1950 by index families (brought up to 1952 by 
adjustments for price changes). Table 2 shows 

4See Technical Note on Consumer Expenditure Study, 1950: Field 
Methods and Purposes (in Monthly Labor Review, January 1951, pp. 56-59); 
Family Income, Expenditures, and Savings in 1950 (BLS Bull. 1097, Revised); 
and Study of Consumer Expenditures, Income and Savings, Statistical 
Tables, Urban U.S.—1950 (University of Pennsylvania, 1957), vols. 14and 15. 


5 See Average Retail Prices: Collection and Calculation Techniques and 
Problems (BLS Bull. 1182), pp. 9-10. 
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the grouping of shoe expenditures to obtain 
weights for the footwear component of the CPI. 
There are separate expenditure weights for each 
commodity or service for each of the 46 cities 
included in the index. In the calculation of the 


index, the 46 cities are combined into a national 
figure with the use of population weights. 


Pricing Procedures. To assure that prices are 
collected for the same quality of footwear items in 
successive pricing periods, the Bureau has de- 
veloped quality descriptions for each item, with 
the advice and assistance of the trade association, 
members of the shoe industry, and retailers. The 
quality guides for the important categories ob- 
tained from Census reports and from family expen- 
ditures studies, which were in general descriptive 
terms and approximate levels of price, were trans- 
lated into specifications expressed in nonprice 
terms.°® 

For the Wholesale Price Index, a questionnaire 
is prepared containing the description of the shoe 
for which prices are desired along with such identi- 
fication as brand name and style number of a 
shoe manufactured by the producer to whom the 
questionnaire is sent. The questionnaire also 
provides for reporting the type of customer ac- 
counting for the bulk of sales and the discounts 
which apply, e.g., trade, cash, and quantity dis- 
counts. Such questionnaires are mailed to a 
sample of shoe producers every month to obtain 
prices for the specified shoe. When a producer 


Table 3. Relative importance of individual shoes in the 
footwear component of the Wholesale Price Index, 
December 1957 





Percent of 
total 





Total, footwear 


Men’s and boys’ footwear------- 
Oxford, calf upper_........-- 
Oxford, kip upper-_...----- 
Oxford. side upper 
Work shoe, side upper 
Slippers, Romeo 


B poerSpS]| 8 


—e RON WD ENON OW WUnwno So 


Women’s and misses’ footwear. 
Pump, Goodyear, calf_- 
Pump, cemented, calf (high quality) 
Pump, cemented, medium quality -_--- 
Pump, cemented, low-medium quality. 
Oxford, Littleway, kid_ 
Oxford, Goodyear, side upper 
House slippers, full turned 
House slippers, slip lasted 
Play shoes, slip lasted 
Play shoes, cemented 


-_ 


Children’s footwear 
Stitchdown, elk upper 
Goodyear, elk or kip upper 


_ 
PES SEN, CANN oOE 








Table 4. Relative importance of individual items in the 
footwear component! of the Consumer Price Index, 
December 1957 





Percent of 
total shoes 





Total shoes 100. 0 0 


Men’s shoes 35.4 
Calf or kip upper. . 23.7 

Side upper - uooe ‘ 
Work shoes 1.7 
40.3 

Oxfords - 

Pumps and sandals oats 
Play shoes - --- 12.0 


Children’s oxfords 24.3 








1 Excluding shoe repairs. Shoes mpemast 89 percent and shoe repairs 
11 percent of total footwear in December 195 


no loager makes the specified shoe, or when it 
ceases to represent a significant volume of his 
shipments, he is requested to substitute prices 
for the shoe of the most nearly comparable quality 
in his line, and to supply its description. For each 
shoe, producers’ selling prices are obtained from 
a minimum of three manufacturers. 

For the Consumer Price Index, prices are col- 
lected by personal visit of trained field repre- 
sentatives to retail stores in 46 cities. The stores 
visited include all the important types in which 
the specified qualities of shoes are sold, such as 
chain and independent specialty and family shoe 
stores, department stores, and others. In each 
store, prices are obtained for the specified qualities 
and additional identifying details are recorded 
so that prices for the same number can be ob- 
tained in succeeding price collections. When it 
is necessary to make a substitution because the 
retailer has discontinued the shoe for any reason, 
he is requested to report prices for the most nearly 
comparable number. For each item, a minimum 
of four quotations are obtained in each city. 
A review of the sample of outlets reporting retail 
prices to the Bureau is now in progress to assure 
that the sample is representative of shoe stores 

6 For example, a "uan’s medium quality calf oxford is described as follows 
for the Consumer Price Index: 

StvLE—Oxford, black or brown, bal or blucher; MATERIAL— Upper, calf, 
medium quality grade (excludes reverse calf and kangaroo); Outsole, leather, 
semifine grade, 8 to 9 irons; Insole, gemmed, grain leather, buffed, 4 to 5 
irons or belly center or hind shanks, 5 to 6 irons; Lining, quarter, full cut, 
calf, kip, or split leather; Heel pad, full cut, chrome sheep leather; Heel, 
composition or fiber base with rubber top lift or, if not available, solid leather 
base with rubber top lift; Construction—Goodyear welt, steel shank; 
Sizz RaANGE—4 to 11, A to D. 


Specifications for all footwear items priced for the WPI and the CPI are 
available on request. 
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Table 5. Percent changes in shoe prices: Average factory 
value per pair and the footwear components of the 
Wholesale Price Index and Consumer Price Index, 
selected periods 





Footwear components 
of the— 





Wholesale 
P 





1047-49 average-Sept. 1958 
Sept. 1947-Sept. 1950 
Bept. 1950-Sept. 

Sept. 1951-Sept. 

Bept. 1952-Sept. 

Sept. 1955-Sept. 














1 If shoe repairs are excluded, the change is 29.7 percent. 


Source: Average factory value computed from Bureau of the Census 
Facts for Industry, M 31A. Price indexes from BLS. 


selling to wage-earner and clerical-worker families 
in each city. In some cities, the sample of stores 
will be enlarged to include suburban stores. 


Calculation of the Inderes. Both indexes are 
calculated as weighted averages of price relatives. 
For each item, an unweighted average of prices 
reported for the current period is compared with 
the average from the same producers or retailers 
in the preceding period. The percentage change 
is then applied to the value weight for the preced- 
ing period, and the current value weight thus 
derived is compared with that in the base period 
(1947-49) to derive the index. The procedure is 
equivalent to getting the total cost at current 
prices for a fixed number of pairs of shoes of a 
specified quality and dividing by the total cost 
for the same shoes in the base period. 

The relative importance of the priced items in 
the December 1957 footwear indexes are shown 
in tables 3 and 4. Footwear represented 0.8 


Table 6. Percent of total footwear production (in pairs) 
accounted for by four major types, 1947-57 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census: 1947 to 1958—Shoes and Slippers, 
1947-1955 (Series M 68A-05 Supplement, March 1957); 1954 to 1957—Facts 
or Industry (Series M 314-05 to 07). 


percent of all items in the WPI and 1.5 percent 
of all items in the CPI. These figures were ob- 
tained by calculating the percentage distribution 
of the values in the December 1957 indexes. 


The Average Factory Value per Pair 


The average factory value per pair is derived 
from the monthly reports of estimated factory 
shipments of footwear issued by the Bureau of the 
Census.’ These reports show the total number of 
pairs shipped and the total value for all footwear. 

A simple division of total value of shipments by 
total number of pairs shipped produces the average 
factory value per pair. It must be emphasized 
that the figure thus derived is not a price index. 
This average is affected not only by price changes 
but by changes in the relative quantities of shoes 
of different types included in the total shipments. 
For example, if 90 of every 100 pairs of shoes 
shipped in a year were men’s dress shoes valued at 
$5 each and the remaining 10 pairs were house 


Table 7. Average factory value per pair and percent of total 
value of factory shoe shipments, four shoe categories, 
1947 and 1954 





Percent of total 
value of factory 
shoe shipments 


Average factory value 
per pair 


Category 





Percent | 1947 1954 
change 





Men’s shoes, other than work..| $5. 49 22 +13.3 7. 

Women’s dress and work shoes.|; 4.27 . 06 —5.0 38. 
Women’s sandals and play 

2. 48 . 27 —8.5 6. 

. 65 9. 


1.74 —5.2 




















Source: Bureau of the Census, 1954 Census of Manufactures, vol. II, pt. 
2, p. 31A-16. 


slippers valued at $2 each, the average factory 
value would be $4.70 per pair. If, in the next year, 
80 pairs of the $5 dress shoes and 20 pairs of the $2 
house slippers were shipped, the average factory 
value would be $4.40 per pair, or a decrease of 
almost 6% percent. 

In the shoe industry, such variations in the pro- 
portions of types and qualities of shoes are usual 
and are sometimes accompanied by changes in 
price for all or for part of the lines produced. The 
trend in the average factory value per pair would 
correspond closely to the trend of footwear prices 
only if the shoe industry produced approximately 
the same proportions of different types of shoes 


7 See footnote 3. 





FOOTWEAR: PRICES AND FACTORY VALUES 





from one year to the next, and maintained the same 
proportion of production by quality or price line. 
As industry conditions are not usually so static, 
the trend of average factory value per pair rarely 
conforms to price trends. 

It is apparent that the price indexes and the 
averages of factory values are quite different fig- 
ures and should not be used for the same purpose. 
Failure to appreciate these differences has led to 
frequent misuse of both measures. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the shoe price index in the CPI is sometimes 
used to estimate trends in aggregate consumer ex- 
penditures for shoes. This is clearly incorrect. 
Short of an actual field survey, the trend in con- 
sumer expenditures could, however, be estimated 
from the factory value of shipments, with adjust- 
ments for retail markups and inventory changes. 


Trends Since World War II 


In September 1958, producers’ prices for foot- 
wear were 21.9 percent higher than the 3-year 
average for 1947-49, consumer prices were 30.1 
percent higher, and average factory value per pair 
was the same as the 1947-49 average. Except for 
the Korean period, when all three measures moved 
up and subsequently declined, average factory 
value per pair had a general downward trend for 
the post-World World II years, while prices were 
generally rising (table 5). 

The accompanying chart shows the annual aver- 
age indexes for the three series, beginning with 
1947, as well as monthly indexes for recent years. 
The wide month-to-month fluctuations in factory 
values are produced by seasonal variations im 


Prices and Average Factory Values of Footwear, 1947-58 
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Table 8. Percent changes for footwear items in the Wholesale Price Index, selected periods 





1947-49 average 
to Sept. 1958 


Jan. 1947 to 
June 1950 


June 1952 to 
Sept. 1955 


Mar. 1951 to 
June 1952 


Sept. 1955 to 


June 1950 to 
Sept. 1958 


Mar, 1951 





Total footwear 


+19.9 +0.4 





Men’s and boys’ footwear 
Oxford, calf upper 
Oxford, kip upper 
Oxford, side upper 
Work shoe, side upper 
Slippers, Romeo 


Women’s and misses footwear 
Pump, Goodyear, calf 
Pump, cemented, calf (high quality 
Pump, cemented, medium quality 
Pump, cemented, low-medium quality .... 
Oxford, Littleway, kid 
Oxford, Goodyear, side upper 
House slippers, full turned 
House slippers, slip lasted 
Play shoes, slip lasted 
Play shoes, cemented 


Children’s footwear 
Stitchdown, elk upper 
Goodyear, el or kip upper 
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1 Percent change from January 1950 to June 1958. Neen play shoes 
were added to the list of priced items in January 1950. 


product mix, which do not, of course, affect the 
price indexes. In comparing trends of prices at the 
producer and consumer levels as shown by the 
Bureau’s two price indexes, it must be remembered 
that the CPI component is limited to the kinds and 
qualities purchased by wage-earner and clerical- 
worker families in 1950, whereas the WPI covers 
all kinds and qualities. 

While it is not the purpose of this article to de- 
scribe in detail the movements of the wholesale 
and retail shoe price indexes, some features of the 
two series should be noted. Both series approxi- 
mately coincided during the first 3 years shown 
on the chart. In 1950, the impact of the Korean 
crisis affected both series. Wholesale shoe prices 
rose very sharply, the monthly index increasing 
by 21.4 percent between June 1950 and February 
1951. Shoe prices at retail also increased, but at 
a somewhat slower pace. 


The wholesale index began to decline after Feb- 
ruary 1951, whereas the CPI shoe price series did 
not turn downward until November of that year. 
At that point, the two indexes were nearly iden- 
tical, at about 20 percent above their 1947-49 
average. From the February 1951 peak, the 
wholesale shoe price index dropped by 11.3 per- 
cent to a post-Korea low in July 1952, but the 
retail index again lagged and showed a much 
smaller decline. The retail shoe price index has, 
since 1951, maintained a higher level than the 
wholesale index. 

The most significant factor in the decline of 
average factory value per pair was the variation 
in the proportions of types of shoes produced. * 
Between 1947 and 1957, the share of total foot- 


§ Differences between annual shipment figures, on which the average value 
series is based but which are not shown separately by types, and production 
figures included in this paragraph are relatively minor. 


Table 9. Percent changes for footwear items in the Consumer Price Index, selected periods 





| 1947-49 average 
| to Sept. 1958 


Mar. 1947 to 
June 1950 


Sept. 1952 to | 
Sept. 1955 


Sept. 1955 to 
Sept. 1958 


June 1950 to 
Sept. 1951 


Sept. 1951 to 
Sept. 1952 





Total footwear 


+17.1 —4.5 +3.4 | +10. 2 





Men’s street shoes: 
Calf or kip upper 
Side upper 

Men’s work shoes 


Women’s street shoes: 

Oxfords. 

Pumps and sandals. ............---------- } 
PIS PI CIO wi. cdcccucenccesesederanss 





Children’s oxfords 


+4.0 | 
+1.0 | 


+5.2 | 
144.5 | 


—5.0 +5.8 


+13. 7 


+19.9 
+22.1 





+11.4 
+7.8 


+4.7 +13.0 











1 If shoe repairs are excluded, the change is 29.7 percent. 


2 Percent change from December 1952 to September 1955. Play shoes 


were added to the list of priced items in December 1952. 





REMEDY FOR ILLEGAL HIRING ARRANGEMENTS 





wear product represented by men’s and women’s 
dress and street shoes declined from 53 percent to 
about 43 percent (table 6). During this 10-year 
period, house slippers and women’s sandals and 
play shoes combined increased from 18 to 28 per- 
cent of total number of pairs produced. The 
lower value per pair for such shoes reduced the 
average factory value for all shoes. 

Another factor apparently contributing to the 
lower level of average factory value per pair in 
some years was the shift from higher to lower 
price lines within categories. (Information on 
production by factory price lines is not available 
for all years.) For all women’s shoes, for exam- 
ple, the changes in the brief period from 1953 to 
1955, were rather striking. In 1953, the number 
of pairs valued at $3 or less was 53.6 percent of 
all women’s shoes, while in 1955, this price class 
had risen to 56.2 percent of the total. The share 
for the higher priced shoes ($7.21 or more at the 
factory) dropped from 7.9 percent in 1953 to 5.4 
percent in 1955. In 1956, the higher price lines 
became somewhat more important but did not 
regain their 1953 position. 

The only information on what happened to 
average factory value by type of shoe is that con- 
tained in the 1947 and 1954 Census of Manufac- 
tures. Table 7 shows the changes in average 
factory value per pair for the four major categories 
and their share of total value for all shoes shipped. 

Price changes for the various types and qualities 
of shoes included in the Bureau’s price indexes 
have shown considerable similarity since 1947. 
Table 8 shows the percentage changes in prices 
for the individual footwear items in the Whole- 
sale Price Index for specified periods and table 9 
the percentage changes for footwear items in the 
Consumer Price Index, 

A brief mention should be made of the possible 
effects of revising the weights in the price indexes 
to take account of the changes in production and 
consumption since the last revisions. The simi- 
larity of price movement among the items in each 
of the indexes suggests that the use of current 
weights would have little effect on the movement 
of the price indexes for all footwear combined, so 
long as the price changes were computed from 
prices for the same qualities from one period to 
the next. 

—Ernet D. Hoover anp Harry Kanan 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living 
493605—59——8 


NLRB’s ‘‘Brown-Olds” Remedy 
for Illegal Hiring Arrangements 


Epiror’s Notre.—The article which follows was 
excerpted from a speech by Jerome D. Fenton, 
General Counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, before the Labor Law Section of 
the Illinois State Bar Association, in Chicago 
on November 7, 1958, 


THE DEVELOPMENT and application of the Brown- 
Olds ' remedy is a rather technical subject but one 
of substantial current interest. Beyond its spe- 
cialized and practical significance, the story of its 
development illustrates, very effectively how the 
law grows—and the interaction of legislation, 
judicial decision, and the administrative process. 


Employer and Union Liability 


The facts of the case are relatively simple. A 
welder was denied employment by the Brown- 
Olds Co., because a local union under contract 
with the company refused to give him a work 
referral, The union refused to give the welder a 
referral because he was a member not of this 
particular local but of a sister local. In addition, 
the union and the company were parties to an 
illegal closed-shop agreement, which required 
employees working at the trade to become mem- 
bers of the union as a condition of employment, 
and to pay certain dues and assessments to remain 
in good standing in the union and keep their jobs, 

The Board, following its customary practice, 
ordered the union (1) to cease and desist from 
discriminatory practices, (2) to reimburse the 
employee for any loss of pay suffered by him as a 
result of the discrimination, and (3) to notify the 
company and the employee that it no longer ob- 
jected to his employment. Up to this point, the 
case followed a conventional pattern. But the 
Board added a fourth and quite novel require- 
ment. The Board ordered the union to refund to 
all of the company’s employees the full amount of 
dues and assessments collected from them pur- 
suant to the unlawful agreement as far back as 6 
months prior to the filing of the charge. 


1115 NLRB 594. 
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When Congress passed the Wagner Act in 1935, 
it vested in the Labor Board the broad power “to 
take such affirmative action . as will effectuate 
the policies of the act.” This provision was left 
intact when Congress enacted the extensive Taft- 
Hartley amendments in 1947. And as early as 
1943, the Supreme Court in the Virginia Electric 
& Power Co. case* had recognized the power of 
the Board to issue a dues reimbursement order in a 
situation where such an order was calculated ‘to 
remove the effects of the unfair labor practice by 
restoring to the employees what would not have 
been taken from them if the company had not 
contravened the act.’”’ While it has been argued 
that such a remedy is appropriate only in a situa- 
tion where, as in the Virginia Electric case, a 
company-dominated union is involved, from where 
the employee sits, it makes little difference whether 
he has ,been victimized through a company-dom- 
inated union or through unlawful assistance (in 
layman’s language, a ‘“‘sweetheart’’ contract). 

It was quite natural under these circumstances 
that the Board and the courts, generally speaking, 
have drawn no line between assistance and domina- 
tion cases so far as dues reimbursement is con- 
cerned .* 

In Brown-Olds, the Board directed a reimburse- 
ment not on the basis of domination or unlawful 
assistance, but on the basis that dues payments 
were being coerced under an illegal union-security 
agreement. In all these situations, the employee 
is deprived of his statutory right to join or not to 
join a union, and absent a valid union-security 
agreement, to pay dues or not to pay dues. In- 
deed, where an illegal union-security agreement 
exists, the employee must pay his dues or forego 
his livelihood. He has no choice. The Board 
and the courts have rejected the argument that 
collateral benefits attaching to union membership 
should preclude reimbursement orders. 

On June 6, 1957, more than a year after the 
Brown-Olds decision, the Board decided the 
Broderick Wood Products* case. This case is 
significant because the Board there determined 
that where the employer as well as the union has 
been found guilty of illegal union-security or 
hiring arrangements, both may be held jointly 
and severally liable. 

Similarly, the Board as recently as October 31, 
1958, ordered that both the employer and union 
respondents in Los Angeles—Seattle Motor,® jointly 


and severally reimburse all dues and fees paid by 
employees who were subject to the provisions of 
an exclusive hiring agreement illegal because it 
failed to provide for the certain requirements set 
forth in the Mountain Pacific ® decision. On that 
same day, however, the Board in Philadelphia 
Woodwork,’ determined that it would not order 
such a remedy where the finding of the illegality of 
a union-security agreement is based solely upon 
the fact that the union party to the agreement had 
not complied with the act’s filing provisions. In 
that case, the Board aoted that the union security 
agreement did not require premature union mem- 
bership; that the violation was ‘technical in 
nature” and that such technical violation did not 
warrant a dues-reimbursement remedy. 


Application of the Remedy 


The Brown-Olds decision has stirred labor-man- 
agement circles more than any other ruling in 
recent years. For the first time, employers and 
unions were to be held liable in a monetary sense 
for illegal union security or hiring arrangements. 
This liability potentially involves substantial sums 
of money, not to mention the burden of prolonged 
and expensive proceedings, should the cases go to 
litigation. While the full Brown-Olds remedy is 
applicable to all industries generally, its hardest 
impact has been upon the building and construc- 
tion industry, where the sporadic nature of employ- 
ment has led to union control over hiring arrange- 
ments to a greater degree than elsewhere. 

Illegal union-security and hiring arrangements 
had existed on a widespread basis for many years, 
and had become an accepted part of industrial 
life, particularly in the construction industry. 
However, many of these illegal arrangements were 
interwoven with hiring practices which were quite 
fair and desirable. Properly conducted, many of 


2 Virginia Electric & Power Co. v. NLRB, 319 U. 8S. 533, 539, 540, 544. 

3 See, e. g., NLRB v. Local 404, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
205 F. 2d 99, 101, 104 (C.A. 1); NLRB v. Parker Bros. & Co., 209 F. 2d 278, 
279 (C.A. 4), enforcing 101 NLRB 872, 874, NLPR v. Baltimore Transit Co., 
140 F. 2d 51, 56-58, (C.A. 4), certiorari denied, 321 U. S. 795. 

4118 NLRB 38. 

5121 NLRB No. 205. 

6 Mountain Pacific Chapter of the Associated General Contractors, Inc., et al., 
119 NLRB No. 126-A. Epitror’s Note.—Briefly, that decision required that 
a hiring-hall contract provision, to be valid, specifically state that (1) the 
union may not base referrals on union membership, (2) the employer may 
reject any applicant referred by the union, and (3) all contract provisions 
relating to the functioning of the hiring arrangement are to be posted. 

7121 NLRB No. 201. 
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these hiring procedures made possible a fair rota- 
tion of jobs and an even supply of labor in the best 
interests of employee and employer alike, in 
industries which had sometimes been characterized 
by quite undesirable employment practices. Care 
was thus necessary to preserve the good and weed 
out the bad. 

Moreover, usually the large majority of the 
employees working on a construction project have 
long been dues-paying members of their particular 
craft union. Many might voluntarily forego or 
waive any ordered reimbursement of dues or 
assessments in order to maintain their union’s 
financial status unimpaired. And where the 
prospective charging party belongs to a sister 
local, as in the Brown-Olds case, like feelings of 
union comity and solidarity might deter union 
members from filing charges when they know that 
a full reimbursement remedy is to be the result. 

Also, there is a possibility that rigorous applica- 
tion of the Brown-Olds remedy could interfere 
with the development of important union benefits 
to workers, such as death or disability plans, or 
insurance programs, if dues are reimbursed. 
Nothing seems definitely to prevent a union from 
withdrawing special union benefits from those 
employees who accept such reimbursement.® 


Moratorium for Corrective Action 


All of these practical considerations, plus 
fairness, played a persuasive part in determining 
that, before being subjected to this remedy, all 
interested parties be given an opportunity to 
correct illegal hiring and union-security arrange- 
ments which might have been entered into without 
an understanding of the reach of the Board’s 


§ See NRLB v. Auto Workers (Delta Ster), 36 LRRM 2049 (C.A. 7); but ef. 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. v. NLRB, 319 U.S. 533 (1943), NLRB v. Balti- 
more Transit Co., 140 F. 2d 51 (C.A. 4). 


power in this respect. This was the genesis for 
the General Counsel’s letter of last February to 
employers and unions in the construction industry, 
recommending private action to eradicate any 
illegal hiring or union-security arrangements. 
Regardless of the stage of the case, the parties 
were informed that settlement was now possible 
without the Brown-Olds remedy. In April, upon 
request, we extended the moratorium on the 
Brown-Olds remedy, which had been due to 
expire on June 1, to September 1. 

Voluntary and diligent correction of union- 
security and hiring arrangements has continued 
throughout the year. Hiring practices in the 
construction industry, as well as many other 
industries, are complicated and entrenched. In 
situations where such practices can no longer be 
held valid, a considerable amount of effort and 
time must be expended in altering them. The 
moratorium recognized this practical considera- 
tion and thereby assisted voluntary compliance 
with the act’s provisions. Delays have been due 
to practical problems inherent in the wide scope 
of the undertaking rather than a lack of effort or 
willingness to correct the illegal contracts or 
practices. 

On August 19, 1958, the General Counsel 
addressed another letter to the employers and 
unions in the construction industry, which said in 
part: “Under all the circumstances, we have 
determined that no general extension of the policy 
of withholding the full application of the Brown- 
Olds remedy beyond September 1 is warranted. 
However, where the parties have initiated steps 
and have made genuine efforts to correct their 
union-security and hiring arrangements prior to 
the September 1 deadline, the full application of 
the remedy may be withheld provided that 
conformity with the act is achieved by November 
1, 1958.” 
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Labor’s Aims in Adjusting 
to the New Technology 


Epiror’s Nore.—The two following articles are 
excerpts from addresses presented at the Confer- 
ence on Labor and Science in a Changing 
World, which was held by the Industrial Union 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions in Washington on January 7-8, 1959. 


Filling the Demand for Manpower 


WE ARE TRYING to prepare for the future in the 
light of scientific, economic, and social forces that 
have already been set in motion. We know that 
these forces will make fundamental changes in our 
personal, working, educational, and community 
life. 

The most obvious of these forces are atomic 
energy, automation, rocketry, the exploration of 
outer space, and the almost miraculous break- 
throughs that are being made in the Nation’s 
chemical, electronic, metallurigical, and physics 
laboratories. 

Continued progress in all of these fields is neces- 
sary because in no other way will we be able to 
meet the onrushing needs of a population that is 
expanding as our natural resources are diminishing. 

It is only because we can anticipate further ad- 
vances in industrial and agricultural technology 
that we can also face the future with confidence. 

Let me state, for the record, that labor does not 
oppose technological change per se. What we do 
oppose is the inhuman manner in which the new 
technology is sometimes applied. And since the 
mission of the labor movement is to protect the 
economic welfare of American wage earners, we do 
not intend to ignore the short run just because 
everyone may be better off in the long run. 

The first thing to remember is that it takes man- 
power to open a frontier. This was true in 
America in the past—when our frontiers were 
physical—and it will be true in the future—when 
our frontiers are scientific. 


This need for manpower will be activated by 
catalytic agents that are already apparent. They 
include, first, a growth mushrooming so fantasti- 
cally that, within 21 years, America will have to 
be able to feed, clothe, house, transport, educate, 
and otherwise serve the social, cultural, and 
economic needs of 100 million more people than 
we have right now. 

A second factor is the increasing emphasis on 
industrial research and development. The search 
for new methods, machines, processes, and ma- 
terials affects every phase of industry. Today, 
public and private agencies are spending more 
than $10 billion a year on research. Only 6 years 
ago, they spent about half that amount. 

These research and development programs need 
not only college-trained physicists, chemists, engi- 
neers, draftsmen, mathematicians, astronomers, 
and geologists but, for each of these, a corps of 
skilled craftsmen capable of translating ideas into 
action. 

The emphasis on research and development 
leads, naturally enough, to a third catalytic agent 
in the economy, namely: capital expenditures and 
the rise of new industries based on the new dis- 
coveries that are pouring out of the Nation’s 
laboratories. Millions of people are employed 
in jobs and in industries today that hardly existed 
only one generation back. Twenty-five years 
ago, for example, there were fewer than 100 in- 
dustrial research laboratories in the United States. 
Today there are more than 4,000—employing at 
least a half million people. Twenty years ago, 
nuclear fission was an abstract theory. Today, 
more than 120,000 workers—of all types—are em- 
ployed in the production and application of 
nuclear products. Only 5 years ago, inter- 
continental missiles and earth satellites were little 
more than science fiction. Today, the number of 
technicians who are helping to probe the secrets of 
outer space can only be guessed at. 

All of these factors directly affect the manpower 
needs of the new scientific era. And though it is 
apparent that the opening of the new frontiers of 
space and science will create—rather than 
diminish—the need for manpower, it is just as 
apparent that future manpower requirements are 
going to be qualitative rather than quantitative. 
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The day of the unskilled and the semiskilled 
worker in industry—of the nut-tightener and the 
bolt-fastener—is almost over. This process has 
already begun. ' 

But the new technology will not destroy the value 
of human skills; it is going to raise skill require- 
ments—and demand more of them. And it is at 
this point that we can begin to get pessimistic. 
For, in addition to the fact that we do not have 
enough skilled workers to meet the present require- 
ments of industry, is the even more frightening fact 
that—at our present rate of progress—we appear 
to be going backward instead of forward. Let me 
pinpoint this problem. Right now, there are 
about 9 million skilled workers in the United 
States. And when I talk about skilled workers, 
I mean the journeymen who can read and follow 
blueprints—who can build, install, control, main- 
tain, and repair a machine or an electronics system. 
I mean tool makers, die sinkers, machinists, 
mechanics, repairmen, electronic technicians, 


maintenance men, machine-tool operators, sheet- 
metal workers, instrumentation experts, welders, 
patternmakers, electricians, and others in similar 
journeyman classifications. 


The 9 million workers with these kinds of profi- 
ciencies—along with some 5 million professional 
and scientific personnel—have been called the 
“Ikey”? to America’s industrial production. 

But, 250,000 of these skilled workers die or 
retire, or otherwise leave the labor force every 
year—and we are, at this time, replacing only 
100,000 of them through apprenticeships, formal 
on-the-job training, and immigration. This means 
that we are currently running up a skilled man- 
power deficit of 150,000 workers a year. In the 
next few years, we are going to come face to face 
with a really serious crisis in manpower—a crisis 
that will have had its origin in the low depression 
birthrates of the 1930’s. The U.S. Department of 
Labor estimates that by 1965, we are going to 
need 137 professional and technical men, 122 
managers and officials, 127 clerical and sales 
people, and 122 skilled craftsmen for every 100 
we have today. And here is where we get hooked 
on the horns of a national dilemma. Although our 
population will increase by 18 million people by 
1965, the greatest proportion of this increase will 
come in the age groups that are 45 and over or 
under 25 years of age. According to present 


estimates, we are not going to have any increase 
in the number of men who are in what the De- 
partment of Labor calls the “prime” working ages 
between 25 and 44. 

This gradual seeping away of the Nation’s 
skilled work force—if allowed to continue— 
threatens more than the living standards of our 
fast-growing population. More is at stake here 
than mere creature comforts. What is really 
threatened is our security and safety as a free 
people. 

For many years, we discounted the possibility 
that the Russians could ever match us industrially, 
We assumed that because communism was in- 
herently vicious in its lack of regard for human life 
and individual dignity, it must also be inherently 
incapable of mobilizing an effective work force. 
Well, now we know differently. As you may 
recall, the economic schedule of the Russian Gov- 
ernment provides for the highest rate of per 
capita production in Europe by 1965—and in the 
world by 1970. Although some experts doubt 
the ability of the Russian economy to reach these 
goals, I feel that in view of past accomplishments, 
it is safer to overestimate than to underestimate 
future Russian potential. 

The challenge of Soviet progress, when added 
to our foreseeable problems of internal growth, 
means that we must—not in 1 year, 3 years, or 5 
years, but right now—begin to plan and implement 
programs that will enlarge and strengthen this 
Nation’s corps of skilled, scientific, professional, 
and technical manpower. ‘This means, first, that 
we must make the fullest possible use of all our 
manpower—and that, of course, includes our 
womanpower. In fact, as machines continue to 
take over the heavier jobs in industry, those 
remaining can—in most cases—be performed as 
easily by women as by men. And also while the 
supply of men in the prime working ages will, as 
we have seen, remain stationary over the next few 
years, the number of women in this age group— 
and in the labor force—will continue to grow. 
Thus, the skills and aptitudes of women must be 
more fully developed in the future than they have 
in the past. 

Second, it means that we can no longer afford to 
indulge in senseless emotional prejudices—that we 
must remove all barriers to the training and em- 
ployment of minority groups. 
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Third, we must make more efficient use of the 
millions of men and women 45 but under 65 years 
of age. 

And, fourth, we must accent the abilities rather 
than the disabilities of the estimated 2 million men 
and women who have suffered serious physical 
handicaps. 

To tap all of these currently undeveloped reser- 
voirs of skill, we may have to amend and enlarge 
much of our State and Federal legislation relating 
to workmen’s compensation, rehabilitation, vo- 
cational retraining, and discrimination based on 
age and race. 

And, quite frankly, we may also have to modify 
pension provisions in collective bargaining con- 
tracts where, and if, they discourage the employ- 
ment of older workers. I am not, of course, sug- 
gesting that we should weaken these provisions. 
Quite the contrary; I am advocating an extension 
of the funding principle, and the strengthening of 
procedures that allow workers to transfer pension 
rights when they go from one company to another. 

But even if we are successful in stretching our 
available labor supply by all these methods, we 
will not have solved our basic problem. For, in 
terms of numbers alone, the Communist orbit has 
a staggering population advantage that we can 
never hope to overcome. 

I don’t want to get too deeply involved in the 
questions that confront education today, but I do 
want to state my opinion that the time has come 
when we must reintroduce discipline, hard work, 
and high standards of excellence into all levels of 
the school system. 

As Eli Ginzberg has pointed out, a large propor- 
tion of our young people are severely handicapped 
when they leave school and enter industry because 
they have not mastered the written and spoken 
word—and because they have no understanding 
of basic mathematics. These fundamentals are 
important because we can no longer limit job train- 
ing to the requirements of a specific job. As our 
technology changes, the content of industrial job 
classifications will also change. 

This means that workers will have to be in- 
creasingly flexible, and that vocational training 
will have to be grounded more firmly on the funda- 
mentals of mathematics, physics, engineering, and 


electronics. For it is understanding of funda- 
mentals that gives a worker flexibility, that makes 
it possible for him to change, and take on new 
skills as his job changes or as it requires new skills. 

The sources of supply of skilled labor also need 
reevaluation, and, in some areas, vast expansion. 
Our standards and programs of apprenticeship are 
good, I think, as far as they go, but unfortunately 
they are not reaching enough industrial trainees. 

Some people claim this is because our young peo- 
ple have a white-collar complex and don’t want to 
enter formal training that prepares them for blue- 
collar jobs, no matter how skilled or well paid they 
may be. Industry, as a whole, seems to be aware 
of the value and need for a skilled labor force, but 
when we get down to the individual employer, we 
find that he either depends upon the hiring of work- 
ers that someone else has trained—or, if absolutely 
necessary, sets up limited programs designed to 
meet his own immediate requirements. 

According to the latest figures for 1958, we have 
approximately 178,000 young people in train- 
ing that meets the standards of the Federal 
Bureau of Apprenticeship. Because of the reces- 
sion, that is several thousand fewer than we had in 
1956 or 1957. And it appears to be far fewer than 
the number of workers who are being trained in 
industrial skills in Russia today. Recently, for 
example, the Soviets claimed to have trained 7% 
million young workers as skilled hands in 590 nar- 
rowly specialized trades during the past 15 years. 
In 1955 alone, they turned out 92,000 engineering 
technicians—which is 7 times as many as we 
trained during the same year. 

There is some question as to the authenticity or 
comparability of these statistics, but in the face of 
the realities of communism, here again I think it 
is safer to overestimate than to underestimate 
the caliber of the Soviet work force. 

I am not suggesting, of course, that we wish to 
copy their system. But at the same time, I think 
we cannot ignore the spectacular results they have 
achieved in their technical schools, the so-called 
“technicums.” It is a sad fact that in many of our 
own urban school systems, the trade schools—the 
technical high schools—have become the dumping 
place for the slow learners, the discipline problems, 
and, in general, the young people the other high 
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schools don’t want. As a result, trade schools in 
many places symbolize educational failure—rather 
than educational achievement. 

By way of contrast, Russian youth competes 
strenuously for the privilege of being selected for 
training in the technicums. And not only are most 
of the students paid—on the basis of grades—while 
learning, but when the shortages of manpower are 
anticipated in any given craft, the monetary re- 
wards for learning that craft are increased. 

Now whether or not we like the Russian system 
of education—and there are certainly many ele- 
ments of rigidity and compulsion we do not like— 
we must admit that they have at least taken posi- 
tive and affirmative action to meet their present 
and future manpower requirements. It is time 
for us to do likewise. 

As a starting point, I would suggest that the 
Department of Defense add apprenticeship train- 
ing provisos to every procurement contract. 
Many companies that subsist almost entirely on 
defense contracts—and this includes some of the 
biggest aircraft producers—are today recruiting 
(a polite word for “‘pirating’’) the skilled workers 
they need from other industries and are doing 


nothing to replenish the Nation’s pool of skilled 


manpower. When the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
surveyed the aircraft industry 2 years ago, it 
found that 70 percent of the companies studied 
had no facilities for training apprentices. And 
these companies without apprenticeship programs, 
incidentally, employed more than half of the 
work force in the aircraft industry. 

The International Association of Machinists 
and the United Automobile Workers tried to 
correct this disgraceful situation during the past 
year by putting the establishment of joint ap- 
prenticeship programs on the list of noneconomic 
demands that were drawn up for the aircraft 
negotiations in 1958. The results were negative. 
Not one single new apprenticeship clause was 
negotiated. And—let us face facts—this is not 
the kind of an issue for which we can expect the 
membership to go out on strike. So we had to 
drop it, even though we recognize that the supply 
and quality of skilled workers in this industry 
may one day mean the difference between victory 
or defeat in our struggle with the Soviet Union. 


The lesson of the 1958 negotiations in the air- 
craft industry is that organized labor cannot 
proceed unilaterally toward a solution of this prob- 
lem. It appears rather that the initiative must 
rest with the agency that controls procurement. 
And if it will seize that initiative, we will most 
certainly support it every step of the way. 

Another source of skilled labor supply that 
should be more fully explored is, of course, the 
technical institutes and junior colleges. In recent 
years, there has been encouraging growth in the 
number of such institutions equipped to train 
technicians for work in such fields as medicine, 
electronics, and engineering. But this growth has 
not come fast enough to keep pace with even our 
present needs. Therefore, I would also suggest 
Federal grants-in-aid—and _ technical scholar- 
ships—to stimulate further and faster growth of 
this type of semiprofessional training. If we, as a 
Nation, can afford to subsidize scores of private 
profit groups, we should also be able to subsidize 
our most precious national resource: the skill of 
our work force. 

Four years ago, the National Manpower Council 
stated that “The Nation cannot afford to wait 
until crises compel us to consider how to improve 
and increase skills. The Nation’s welfare requires 
that long-range programs for development of an 
adequate supply of skilled manpower be in- 
stituted now.” 

That statement was made in a spirit of urgency. 
Today that urgency has been compounded. 

I think the time has come when we must try 
again to impress on our political leaders and our 
industrial compatriots the fact that strategic 
human skills—unlike strategic metals—cannot be 
stockpiled or taken out of cold storage when they 
are needed. 

Today, the organized labor movement has many 
points in its program for the building of a better 
America. Some objectives are long range—some 
are short range—but few are more important than 
getting the right range on this problem of training 
and preserving the skills of the Nation’s work 
force. 


—A. J. Hayes 


International Association of Machinists 
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Economic and Social Implications 


THE SECOND INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, produced 
by automation and the new technology, is car- 
rying in its wake what one of my associates 
calls “the silent revolution’’—shifts in employ- 
ment patterns, shifts in industry patterns, shifts 
in production and unemployment patterns. 

In the last 20 years, the shift away from agri- 
cultural employment, despite increased produc- 
tion of food and fiber, has become increasirgly 
significant. 

Shifts in the proportion and numbers of ‘blue 
collar’ and ‘‘white collar’ workers in the nonfarm 
labor force have also become more and more 
apparent. The percentage of white-collar workers 
has increased fourfold since the start of the 
century and the trend will continue at almost the 
same rate over the next 20 years. These white- 
collar classifications include service [workers], 
clerical workers, sales people, government work- 
ers, and those employed in trade. 

Internal shifts in industrial employment have 
also developed. Engineers, scientists, and tech- 
nicians have become more numerous, as research 
and development programs have emphasized 
their need and increased demand for such trained 
personnel. Fewer and fewer production workers 
have been required as the new technology has 
provided ways to replace them. The result has 
been an internal shift in manufacturing from 
production to nonproduction workers. 

For example, the growth rate in employment 
of manufacturing production workers has lagged 
since 1953, and the number of such workers has 
fallen by more than 2 million. During this same 
period, however, nonproduction workers have 
increased by over one-third of a million. Scientific 
and technological developments have reduced 
manpower requirements for industry and have 
also shifted much of the manpower into service 
trades. 

This shift to white-collar occupations is a move 
toward lower paying jobs. It has produced and 
will continue to produce a period in which em- 
ployment will grow at a decreasing rate and wages 
and compensations will increase at a much lower 
rate. 

These declining rates of growth in wages and 
compensation could have significant economic 


and social implications. The first result would 
be a declining rate of consumption, with a re- 
sultant possibility of slowing down the internal 
shift of the labor force, as well as a slowing down 
of production. The number of blighted and dis- 
tressed areas could rise. Wage structures could 
change. 

The scientific revolution will continue to have 
many additional economic and social effects. 
Shifts in location of industry will continue. For 
example, the General Electric Co. has developed 
a plant in Appliance Park, Ky., where they have 
concentrated their appliance production. The 
Big Three in the auto industry have consolidated 
small-parts plants, since automation and other 
technological developments have made many 
such plants obsolete. Consider the economic and 
social problems growing out of this situation. 
Consolidation of employment and great pro- 
ductivity with fewer workers complicates the 
problem. 

Closing such plants with relatively good wage 
levels, won for workers through collective bargain- 
ing by unions, destroys many jobs. The workers 
who are not absorbed into other jobs in the same 
industry are often forced into some of the lower 
paying, less-organized services and trades. 

In addition to relocation and consolidation, 
scientific developments have caused another 
serious dislocation—the movement of single de- 
partments from one plant to newly consolidated 
plants. Such moves raise serious problems in 
terms of seniority practices. A 30-year man in 
the closed department may be out of a job while 
a 5-year man may be still working in another 
department. In some instances, this type of 
problem has been resolved; in others it has not. 

Other problems affecting individual workers in- 
clude changes in work habits and work content, 
attitudes toward the meaning of the new machines 
on the basis of past work experience, and insecurity 
from watching the change in job patterns. Con- 
sider, for example, a tool and die maker with 30 
years’ experience, who must adjust to a new type 
of machine-maintenance or machine-tending job, 
the type of employment which will become in- 
creasingly plentiful in industrially automated 
plants. Consider the psychological effect on a 
worker who sees much of his own judgment and 
value of his past work experience replaced by a 
machine. Consider the personal insecurity of a 
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worker on the job who sees departments closing, 
who hears of whole plants closing, and who watches 
his friends and neighbors become jobless, or sees 
them forced into other occupations. 

For example, the State of Michigan could be- 
come a place with large-scale unemployment—a 
distressed area—even though a substantial number 
of cars may be produced in the future. 

The unemployment problem produced by the 
new technology has become increasingly apparent. 
Production is increasing, but a larger number of 
goods are produced by fewer workers. Output per 
man-hourisrising. As aresult,our future economy 
could be chugging along with higher production 
rates with large-scale unemployment—4 to 5 per- 
cent of the labor force, instead of a more normal 
2 to 3 percent. 

The economic and social problems created by 
these changes require adequate and carefully 
studied solutions. Some say that needs and de- 
mands will automatically rise, displaced workers 
will fill new jobs and produce a greatly expanded 
output; that in the coming decade, we will have a 
labor shortage because there will be fewer workers 
in the age group of 25 to 44 years; that the desire 
for more education and increased educational re- 


quirements will automatically lead to an increased 
number of youngsters in schools and colleges. 
In the long run, some of these ideas may turn 


out to be correct. In the interim, some realistic 
attention must be given to the economic and social 
problems of the scientific revolution. Some careful 
policy decisions must be made. I would suggest 
that they be directed toward some of the following 
goals: 

1. A full-employment economy which would pro- 
vide job opportunities to all who are able and will- 
ing to work. Action directed toward creating a 
full-employment economy would do much to pro- 
vide other job opportunities for those displaced by 
technological changes. [This will not happen auto- 
matically.] 

2. Separation pay, transportation allowances, 
and paid retraining for workers from departments 
and plants which have been closed. Unions are 
devoting more attention to these problems. Some 
progress in this direction has been made in the 
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railroad industry. In the mass production indus- 
tries, however, much more needs to be done. 

3. Specific aid and assistance to areas of in- 
creasing economic distress. This will do much to 
help areas where growing unemployment is caused 
by technological changes as well as migration of 
plants. 

4. Reorientation of our attitude toward educa- 
tion. The need for technical training institutes, 
2-year community colleges supported by public 
school systems, and for increased aid to school 
systems at all levels of education. 

5. Shorter workweeks or a decreased number of 
hours worked per year. Many unions have an- 
nounced their intention to work in this important 
area of collective bargaining. 

6. Leisure-time activities for workers on short 
workweeks and for retired workers. Whether this 
area is the responsibility of the company, the 
union, the local community, or the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the problems have already become 
evident. 

I have suggested only a few of the many areas 
needing particular attention to give some indica- 
tion of the variety of problems requiring solution 
for the future. 

As a Nation, we cannot afford to ignore these 
economic and social problems. They have already 
multiplied in intensity, scope, and variety at a rate 
that staggers the imagination. The range of im- 
plications—from the possibility of total destruction 
of civilization to the need to create more security 
for an individual worker—should excite all the 
ingenuity and inventiveness at our command. We 
cannot afford to look to the past to find solutions 
for these problems. Many of them have never 
[arisen] before. We cannot afford to think of them 
in terms of today’s balanced budget that can mean 
tomorrow’s destruction. We must, as a Nation, 
recognize that the economic and social implications 
of today’s scientific challenge require an active re- 
sponse with a magnitude and scope as large and 
impressive as the scientific developments them- 
selves. 

—Sran.ey H. Rutrrensere 


American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organization 
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Union Wage Scales of Local-Transit 
Operating Employees, 1958 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE SCALES of union local- 
tra’ sit operating employees in cities of 100,000 
or more population advanced 6 percent, or 12.5 
cents, between July 1, 1957, and July 1, 1958, 
according to the annual study of union scales in 
the local-transit industry by the U.S. Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics... Approx- 
imately 95 percent of the transit employees in- 
cluded in the study had their pay scales increased 
during the year. Advances varied from 10 to 14 
cents an hour for nearly a third of the workers 
and amounted to 20 or more cents for slightly 
more than a fourth.? Scales rose 5 cents an hour 
for a tenth of the operators. 

Union hourly scales on July 1, 1958, averaged 
$2.21 for all operators of local-transit equipment.® 
Negotiated rates of $2.10 to $2.35 an hour were 
in effect for nearly three-fifths of the transit oper- 
ators. 

Straight-time weekly work schedules were in- 
corporated in labor-management contracts appli- 
cable to 94 percent of the operating employees 
included in the study. Such schedules varied 
from 40 to 54 hours and averaged 40.7 hours. A 
40-hour workweek was predominant in the in- 
dustry and applied to 4 of every 5 workers. 


Scale Increases 


Of the contracts in effect on July 1, 1958, in the 
52 cities studied, nearly two-thirds were negoti- 
ated for a term of 2 or more years. Such multi- 
year contracts generally provided for one or more 
interim increases or for cost-of-living escalation. 
However, only those scale changes that actually 
became effective between July 1, 1957, and July 1, 
1958, were included in the current survey. Some 
of the rate adjustments were provided for in con- 
tracts negotiated prior to July 1957. Deferred in- 
creases scheduled to take effect subsequent to 
July 1, 1958, were excluded from the current sur- 
vey. Thus, the scale changes presented in this 
article do not reflect the total wage advances ne- 
gotiated in individual agreements during the 
survey year. 

The Bureau’s index of union hourly wage rates 
of local-transit operating employees rose 6 percent 


between July 1, 1957, and July 1, 1958, as a result 
of upward adjustments in wage scales during this 
period. This increase was the highest annual gain 
recorded in the last 6 years and advanced the 
Bureau’s index to 61.2 percent above the 1947-49 
level (table 1). 

Pay scale revisions were effective during the 12 
months ending July 1, 1958, for 94 percent of the 
l-man car and bus operators, 85 percent of the 
2-man car operators, and 96 percent of the elevated 
and subway operators. During the year, union 
hourly scales, on the average, rose 8.6 percent for 
elevated and subway operators, 5.7 percent for 1- 
man car and bus operators, and 5.1 percent for 
2-man car operators. On a cents-per-hour basis, 
the advance in average scales amounted to 18 
cents for elevated and subway operators, 12 cents 
for 1-man car and bus operators, and 10 cents for 
2-man car operators. 

Increases in wage scales varied from 2 to 21 
cents an hour for 1-man car and bus operators. 
Gains of 10 cents were recorded for a sixth of these 
workers, of 11 to 14 cents for a slightly larger pro- 


1 Union scales are defined as the minimum wage scales or maximum sched- 
ules of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between unions and 
employers. Rates in excess of the negotiated minimum, which may be paid 
for special qualifications or other reasons, are not included. 

The information presented in this article is based on union scales in effect 
on July 1, 1958, and covers approximately 70,000 local-transit operating 
employees in 52 cities with populations of 100,000 or more. Trackmen and 
maintenance workers were excluded from the study. Operating employees 
of municipally owned transit systems were included, if unions acted as the 
bargaining agents. Data were obtained primarily from local union officials 
by mail questionnaire; in some instances, Bureau representatives visited 
local union officials to obtain the desired information. 

The current survey was designed to reflect union wage scales of local- 
transit operating employees in all cities of 100,000 or more population. All 
cities with 500,000 or more population were included, as were most cities in 
the population group of 250,000 to 500,000. The cities in the 100,000 to 250,000 
group selected for study were distributed widely throughout the United 
States. The data for some of the cities in the two smaller size groups included 
in the study were weighted in order to compensate for cities which were not 
surveyed. In order to provide appropriate representation in the combina- 
tion of data, each geographic region and population group was considered 
separately when city weights were assigned. ‘ 

Mimeographed listings of union scales are available for each city included 
in the survey. Detailed summary information will be included in the 
forthcoming BLS Bull. 1244. 

2 For ease of reading, in this and subsequent discussions of tabulations, the 
limits of the class intervals are designated as 10 to 14 cents, 5 to 6 percent, 
etc., instead of using the more precise terminology, ‘‘10 and under 14 cents, 
5 and under 6 percent,” etc. 

3 Average hourly scales, designed to show current levels, were based on all 
scales reported in effect on July 1, 1958. Individual scales were weighted 
by the number of union members at each rate. These averages ave not de- 
signed for precise year-to-year comparisons because of fluctuations in mem- 
bership and in the classifications studied. Average cents-per-hour and 
percent changes from July 1, 1957 to July 1, 1958, were, however, based on 
comparable quotations for the various classifications in both periods, weighted 
by the membership reported for the current (1958) survey. The index 
series, designed for trend purposes, was similarly constructed. 

Data from the 1957 survey appeared in the Monthly Labor Review, March 
1958, pp. 284-287, and in BLS Bull. 1229. 
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portion, and of 20 or more cents for nearly a fourth. 
In contrast, there were hourly increases of 18 to 20 
cents for a fifth of the operating employees on ele- 
vated and subway equipment, increases of 20 or 
more cents for nearly two-thirds, and of less than 
5 cents for most of the remaining workers. Most 
of the 2-man operators had their hourly rates 
raised by 10 cents. 

On a percentage basis, the scale increases for 
operators of 1-man cars and buses reflected gains 
of 5 to 6 percent for approximately a fourth and of 
9 percent or more for a slightly larger group. The 
advances for elevated and subway operators 
ranged from 9 to 11 percent for almost four-fifths 
and 11 or more percent for nearly one-tenth. 
About two-thirds of the operators on 2-man cars 
had scale increases of 5 to 6 percent. 


Current Wage Scales 


Negotiated pay scales for local-transit operators 
generally provided for length-of-service differen- 
tials—an entrance rate, one or more intermediate 
rates, and a maximum or top rate.* Although the 
time intervals between rate steps varied among 
cities, 3 or 6 months of employment was the 
typical period during which the entrance or be- 
ginning rate applied. Length of service was not 
a determining factor in two cities (San Francisco 
and Scranton) where only single rates were 
specified. 

Entrance or starting rates for 1-man car and bus 
operators in the cities studied varied from $1.47 
an hour in Charlotte, N.C., to $2.45 in San 
Francisco. The lowest maximum or top rate for 
these operators was $1.57 in Charlotte, and the 
highest was $2.55 for multiunit car operators in 
Boston. Entrance rates of $2 or more were re- 
corded in half of the cities studied. Top rates 
ranged from $2 to $2.25 in approximately 2 of 
every 5 cities; they were $2.25 or more in | of 
every 4 cities. The spread between entrance and 
top rates was 10 cents in 1 of every 4 cities and 
exceeded this amount in almost as many. 

Union scales for local-transit operating em- 
ployees in cities of 100,000 or more population 
averaged $2.21 an hour as of July 1, 1958. Oper- 
ators of l-man cars and buses, who accounted 
for almost 9 of every 10 local-transit operators, 


4 This so-called top rate becomes the employee’s basic scale after a specified 
period of employment with the company. 


had scales averaging $2.20 an hour. Houriy 
scales for elevated and subway operators, who 
represented about 1 of every 10 transit workers, 
averaged $2.29 and those for motormen and 
conductors on 2-man cars, $2.15. The current 
survey showed 2-man car operations in only 4 
cities, compared with 12 cities in 1949. 

About three-fifths of the l-man car and bus 
operators were covered by labor-management 
agreements stipulating rates of $2.10 to $2.35 an 
hour; a fifth had scales of $2.35 or more, and only 
3 percent had rates of less than $1.75 an hour. 
Hourly rates ranging from $2 to $2.15 were in 
effect for all but about a sixth of the workers on 
2-man cars. Approximately a fifth of the ele- 
vated and subway operators were concentrated 
at each of 3 rate intervals—$2.15 to $2.20, $2.30 
to $2.35, and $2.50 or more. 


City and Regional Rate Differences 


City and regional averages, designed to show 
current rate levels, are, of course, affected not 
only by the wide variation of scales among the 
individual cities, but also by variations in the 
proportions of union members at each of the 
graduated scales within cities. These differences 
are reflected in the weighting of individual rates 
by the number of workers employed. There- 
fore, even though all negotiated rates in 2 areas 
may be identical, the averages for each of the 2 
areas may differ. 

Among the 52 cities studied, average hourly 
scales varied from $1.57 in Charlotte to $2.44 in 
Chicago. Scales averaged less than $1.75 in 
5 cities, $1.75 to $2 in 13 cities, $2 to $2.25 in 
23 cities, and $2.25 or more in 11 cities. 

Table 1. Indexes of union hourly wage rates of local- 
transit operating employees, 1929-58 
{1947-49 = 100] 
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Table 2. Average union hourly wage rates of local transit 
operating employees by region,’ July 1, 1958 





Average rate per hour 





| 
Operators | Motormen | Elevated 


Region ! 

All | ofi-man | and con- | and sub- 

workers cars and | ductors of | way opera- 
| buses | 2-man cars tors 

| 

| 





$2.21 | $2.20 | 





n 
8 





NeENPNeENN 
NSESSI=8 





1 The regions used in this study include: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States— 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast— Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakez—lllinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—lIowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain— Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. 


Pay scales were increased during the year 
ending July 1, 1958, in all of the cities included 
in the survey, except Philadelphia. The in- 
creases varied from 2 cents an hour for bus drivers 
in Omaha, Nebr., to 21 cents for some of the bus 
and subway operating employees in New York 
City. The most frequent increments were 5 and 
10 cents; each of these amounts were reported 
in about a fifth of the cities. Advances of 14 or 
more cents an hour were applicable for at least 
some of the transit operators in 10 of the cities 
studied. 

Grouping the cities according to population size 
showed that average hourly scales varied widely 
within each population group. The average scale 
for the cities having 1,000,000 or more population 
was $2.30, 4 cents higher than the average for the 
group with 500,000 to 1,000,000 population. 
Cities in the 250,000 to 500,000 population group 
averaged $2.09 and those in the smallest city 
size group studied (100,000 to 250,000 population) 
$1.93 an hour. The spread between the highest 
and lowest city averages was widest (58 cents) 
for the smallest city size group and narrowest 
(32 cents) for the largest city size group. 

5 The prevalence of negotiated health, insurance, and pension programs 
for local-transit operating employees was first studied by the Bureau in July 
1954. Information for these plans was restricted to those financed entirely 
or in part by the employer. Plans financed by workers through union dues 
or assessments were excluded from the study. No attempt was made to 


secure information on the various benefits provided or on the expenditures 
for such benefits. 


Overlapping of average scales existed among 
cities in various population groups. For ex- 
ample, average hourly scales for all but 2 of the 
cities with 500,000 to 1,000,000 population were 
higher than the $2.12 average for 1 of the cities in 
the group with 1,000,000 or more population. 

On a regional basis, average hourly rates of 
local-transit employees were highest in the Great 
Lakes region ($2.33), followed by the Pacific 
region ($2.27) (table 2). Averages for the New 
England and the Middle Atlantic regions ex- 
ceeded the $2.21 national average by 1 cent. 
Rates in the Southeast averaged the least, $1.78 
an hour. 


Related Wage Practices 


Standard Workweek. All but eight of the cities 
studied reported standard weekly work schedules 
after which premium overtime was paid. These 
schedules affected 94 percent of the local-transit 
operators and averaged 40.7 hours on July 1, 
1958, compared with 41.1 on July 1, 1957. This 
decline resulted primarily from a reduction in 
hours in three cities. 

Slightly more than four-fifths of the transit 
operators were on a 40-hour week; this work 
schedule applied to a like proportion of the 1-man 
car and bus operators, seven-tenths of the 2-man 
car operators, and all of those on elevated and 
subway equipment. Workweeks of 44 and 48 
hours were in effect, respectively, for 4 and 5 
percent of the operators on 1-man cars and buses, 
and the latter schedule was applicable to 29 
percent of those on 2-man cars. 


Insurance and Pension Plans. Provisions for one 
or more health, insurance, or pension benefits® 
were incorporated in labor-management contracts 
covering about 9 of every 10 local-transit opera- 
tors. The development of these programs has 
been widespread and the coverage has increased 
since World War II. Plans providing health 
and insurance protection financed jointly by em- 
ployees and employers covered about seven- 
tenths of the local-transit operating employees 
and pension plans were found in contracts covering 
almost six-tenths. 


—Joun F. Lactskey AND HERBERT SCHAFFER 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Federal Classified Employees’ 
Salary Changes, 1955-58 


Basic pay scaLes of Federal employees whose 
salaries were determined by the Classification Act 
were raised by an average of 10.1 percent,' by 
legislation enacted by the 85th Congress in June 
1958. This general pay raise, retroactive to the 
first pay period of January 1958, was the first 
change in salary scales under the Classification 
Act since 1955, except for an increase in the maxi- 
mum salaries for grades 17 and 18 in 1956.2 (See 
table 1.) During the period intervening between 
these general pay increases, average salary rates 
rose about 1 percent as a result of in-grade or 
automatic length-of-service adjustments, 
changes in the proportion of workers in various 
pay grades added about 6 percent to average 
salaries. Hence, the total rise in average salary 
rates from July 1955 to July 1958, reflecting both 
the effect of legislation and in-grade pay increases, 
amounted to 11 percent, and the total rise in 
average salaries, affected by those factors plus 
changes in the proportion of workers in various 
percent. The increase in 
average salary rates resulting from in-grade ad- 
justments was concentrated in the year ending 
July 1958 and was traceable mainly to a new 


pay grades, was 17.4 


while 


policy of hiring workers in certain fields at rates 
above the minimum for their grade. The increase 
in average salaries attributable to changes in the 
grade composition of the Federal labor force was 
spread over the 3-year period. 

Over the period from mid-1955 to mid-1958, 
all three measures of Federal Classified em- 
ployees’ salaries rose more than the 8-percent 
advance in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Con- 
sumer Price Index. However, two measures of 
Federal pay—basic pay scales and average salary 
rates—rose less than the earnings of women office 
employees in private industry (whose increases in 
certain major labor markets ranged from 13.7 
to 16.4 percent) and less than the average hourly 
earnings of factory production workers (13.7 per- 
cent). The third measure of Federal pay— 
average salaries—increased less than the earnings 
of railway office employees (28.2 percent), but 
more than the earnings of women office workers 
in industry generally. The average salary figure 
for Federal workers is appreciably affected by 

! Each scale was raised 10 percent, rounded to multiples of $5. 

2 For previous studies of salary trends of workers under the Classification 
Act, see Monthly Labor Review, May 1951 (pp. 537-540); May 1952 (pp. 
545-547); September 1953 (pp. 958-960), April 1955 (pp. 421-423); July 1957 
(pp. 816-820); and Supplement to Reprint No. 2244, February 1958, Methods 
of constructing the indexes presented in this article were described in the 
May 1951 Monthly Labor Review. 

3 The smaller increase in weekly earnings of factory production workers was 


due to the temporary reduction in their hours of work during late 1957 and 
early 1958. 


Table 1. Indexes of basic pay scales, average salary rates, and average salaries ' of Federal classified employees, 1939-58 


[Average 1947-49= 100] 





Basic pay scales 


Average salary rates Average salaries 





Period 


tion Act 
employees 


All Classifica- 


General 
schedule 


Crafts, pro- 
tective, 
custodial 


All Classifica- General Crafts, pro- | All Classifica- General Crafts, pro- 


tion Act 
employees 


schedule tective, tion Act schedule tective, 
custodial employees custodial 





August 1939. 


July 1, 1946- 
July 1, 1947- 
July 15, 1948. 


July 1, 1956_- 
July 1, 1957-- 
July 1, 1958....... 
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coooooooenBewunce 





mt et et tt bed 


+ 
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NO 


(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 


SSFESSSR 
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59. 5 
265.5 (3) 

88.8 

90.3 
104. 4 
105. 3 
112.2 
123.5 
124.7 
126. 1 
127.3 


~ 


64.2 
@) (®) 
87.5 
92.6 | 
103.0 | 
104. 5 | 
112.3 
120.6 | 
123.0 
126.3 | 
128.8 | 
() 140.2 | 
(4) 141.8 | 
(*) 144.8 | 
(*) | 164.6 | 
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1 Basic pay scales reflect only statutory changes in salaries, while average 
salary rates show in addition the effect of merit or in-grade salary increases. 
Average salaries measure the effect not only of statutory changes in basic 
pay scales and in-grade salary increases but the effect of changes in the propor- 
tion of workers employed in the various pay grades. 

2 Estimated by assuming the same yg of employees among grades 
1939. Since there was little or no in- 
crease in average rates because of in-grade increases during this period, it 


and steps within grades in 1945 as in 


was assumed that the change in basic pay scales was virtually the same as 
in average salary rates. 

3 Not available. 

4 Index discontinued, as the general schedule now covers all Classification 
Act employees. 

5 Data have been adjusted to include those employees formerly under the 
CPC schedule who are now covered by the general schedule; about two-thirds 
of the employees were transferred to wage-board classifications and the re- 
maining one-third to the general schedule. 
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Table 2. Percent distribution of general schedule employees by grade, selected periods, 1939-58 





General schedule grade | August 1939 | July 1, 1946 | July 1, 1950 


July 8, 1951 


July 1, 1955 | July 1, 1956 | July 1, 1957 | July 1, 1958 


July 1, 1954 
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| 
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1 Revised. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


changes in grade composition, whereas the change 
in pay of office workers in industry excluded the 
effects of shifts in employment among positions. 


Table 3. Percent increases in Federal classified employees’ 
salaries, in average earnings of factory production 
workers and office employees, and in the CPI, 1939-58 
and 1955-58 





| 
August 1939! | July 1955 
to July 1958 | to July 
1958 





Federal classified employees: 

Basic pay scales (affected by legislation only) -- 

Average salary rates (affected by legislation 
and in-grade increases) 

Average salaries (affected by legislation, in- 
grade increases, and changes in occupational 
or grade composition of classified employees) - 

Factory production workers: 

Average weekly earnings 

Average hourly earnings (excluding overtime) - 
Office employees: 

All railway office employees (straight-time 
monthly earnings) ? 

Division officers, assistants, and staff assist- 


ants 
Chief clerks and other supervisors * 
Other clerical employees 4. ............-----.--- 
Women office clerical employees, selected cities 
(straight-time weekly salaries): § 
Boston 
EY SE EE  seanausrawenees ; 
Philadelphia 


Minneapolis-St. Paul. . cunciediimiatl 

Los Angeles-Long Beach. -..-..-- 

Portland, Oreg-_- 

San Francisco-Oal a cxanieane 
Consumer Price Index 110 











1 Data for factory production workers and for railway office employees 
was computed from July 1939, 

2 Computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics from Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission M-300 reports. The average was computed by dividing total com- 
pensation for straight time actually worked by the number of employees 
who received pay during the month. 

3 Includes professional and subprofessional assistants, supervisory or chief 
clerks (major departments), chief clerks (minor departments), assistant 
chief clerks, and supervising cashiers. 

4 Includes clerks and clerical specialists, clerks, mechanical device opera- 
tors (office), stenographers and secretaries, stenographers and typists, travel- 
ing auditors or accountants, and messengers and office boys. 

6 Survey periods were as follows: Boston, April 1955 and September 1957; 
New York City, March 1955 and April 1958; Philadelphia, November 1954 
and October 1957; Atlanta, March 1955 and May 1958; Dallas, September 
1954 and October 1957; Memphis, February 1955 and January 1958; Chicago, 
April 1955 and April 1958; Cleveland, October 1954 and June 1958; Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, November 1954 and January 1958; Los Angeles-Long Beach, 
March 1955 and March 1958; Portland, Oreg., April 1955 and April 1958; 
San Francisco-Oakland, January 1955 and January 1958. 

$ Data not available. 


Norte: Because of rounding, totals may not equal 100. 
1958 Legislative and In-Grade Increases 


The Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 
1958 * was signed by the President on June 20, 
1958. Like the 1955 act, it provided for retroac- 
tive payment of the increased scales; the new rates 
were made effective from the first pay period in 
January 1958. This act and other legislation 
passed in May 1958 also raised the pay of certain 
other Federal workers whose rates are determined 
directly by congressional action.® 

The rise in classified employees’ average salary 
rates from mid-1957 to mid-1958 resulting from an 
increase in the proportion of workers at the higher 
pay steps within a grade was concentrated in the 
higher pay grades. It occurred despite an increase 
in the number of workers employed in these grades; 
the entrance rates at which new workers usually 
start ordinarily would reduce average salaries 
within a grade. In December 1957, the Civil 
Service Commission increased rates within certain 
scientific and engineering occupations for all em- 
ployees, even those newly hired, to the top step of 
their respective grades; it was this action that was 
responsible for most of the rise in average salary 
rates traceable to in-grade pay increases.® 

4 Public Law 462, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 

’ These workers included legislative and judicial employees, employees 
ofthe Department of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans Administration, 
the Foreign Service, the Postal Field Service, and the Armed Forces. Mostof 
the changes affecting the Postal Field Service were made in a bill signed in 
May which provided increases averaging 74 percent, plus an additional 24% 
percent “‘temporary”’ cost-of-living increase for workers in the 6 lowest grades; 
however, Public Law 462 extended the cost-of-living increase to the remaining 
grades of the Postal Fieid Service. Compensation of members of the armed 
services was increased by from 6 to 47 percent, depending on length of service 
and rank, by another bill also signed in May. The pay of “blue-collar” 
employees of the Federal Government was not affected by these bills since 
Congress has delegated authority to set their pay to wage boards. 

6 For a description of the Civil Service regulations raising pay to the top of 
the grade, see Wage Chronology No. 13, Federal Classification Act Employ- 


ees, Supplement No. 2, 1952-58 (in Monthly Labor Review, December 1958, 
pp. 1382-1389). 
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Changes in Employment Among Grades 


As indicated earlier, a substantial part of the 
increase in average salaries between mid-1955 and 
mid-1958 was traceable to an increase in the pro- 
portion of workers in the higher salaried grades 
(table 2). The most notable changes were a reduc- 
tion in the proportion of workers classified in grade 
GS-2, from 11 to 6 percent of all classified workers, 
and an advance in the proportion in grades 12 
through 15 from 8 to 11 percent. 

A statement by the chairman of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, Harris Ellsworth, before the 
Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
in December 1958 mentioned a number of tech- 
nological and functional factors that have con- 
tributed to changes in grade composition of the 
Civil Service during the period since the early 
1940’s. He stated that ‘The adoption of improved 
operating methods and techniques and the mech- 
anization of work processes have influenced grade 


patterns in the Federal service over a period of 
years. Routine tasks best lend themselves to 
mechanization, and thousands of lower grade posi- 
tions have disappeared because of photocopy 
equipment, letter-writing machines, microfilm, 
addressing machines, and data-processing equip- 
ment. As the Government has been forced 
to hire additional scientists in such advanced fields 
as physics, electronics, and aeronautics, the aver- 
age grade level has been influenced accordingly.” 
He also pointed out that with development of a 
tight labor market, there has been a shift in classi- 
fication of positions in borderline cases. Finally, 
Mr. Ellsworth indicated that during the depression 
of the 1930’s, Government employees’ positions 
were classified very conservatively to maintain 
some balance between Government and private 
salaries but that, subsequently, as industrial sal- 
aries increased more rapidly than the salaries of 
employees in the Government service, a more 
liberal approach to classification had been 
adopted. 


Table 4. Minimum and average salaries ' of Federal classified employees, by grade, selected periods, 1939-58 
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1 Average salaries were obtained by weighting each salary step within the 
grade by the number of employees at that step. In other words, they reflect 
the effect of increases in basic salary scales and of merit increases in pay within 
the grade for each period. 


weighting equally the base pay for each 


? The minimum was computed b 
AF-1) which were combined under the 


p 
of the 3 grades (SP-1, SP-2, and 
general schedule. 

3 Grades 16, 17, and 18 were created under the Classification Act of 1949 
(Oct, 28, 1949) 
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Salary Changes Since 1939 


The 1958 legislation brought the total increase 
in basic scales for Federal Classification Act em- 
ployees to 97 percent since 1939 (table 3). Over 
the same period, in-grade pay increases also raised 
the level of compensation ; together with legislative 
changes, these in-grade changes advanced average 
salary rates about 109 percent. Average salaries, 
reflecting not only these two factors but shifts in 
the proportion of workers in various pay grades, 
increased 156 percent. These measures of change 
can be compared with an increase of 110 percent 
in the Consumer Price Index, 168 percent in the 
monthly pay of railroad office employees, and 232 
and 262 percent, respectively, in the hourly arid 


1 See Salaries of City Public School Teachers, 1955-57 (in Monthly Labor 
Review, April 1958, pp. 384-387). 


weekly pay of factory production workers. From 
the 1938-39 to the 1956-57 school year, urban 
teachers’ salaries rose 132 percent.’ 

Salary increases since 1939 have varied widely 
among the various grades of the general schedule 
with the smallest proportionate increases taking 
place in the top grades and the largest in the lowest 
grades (table 4). Even if comparisons are limited 
to those grades in which significant numbers of 
workers are employed, increases in basic scales 
varied from about 75 percent in grades 13 and 14, 
to 126 percent in grade 2 and 116 percent in grade 
3. Only the basic scales for the lowest 3 grades 
and average salaries for the lowest 5 grades kept 
pace with living costs. 


—Rutu W. Benny 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Labor Relations 


NLRB Action in Excess of Its Power. The US. 
Supreme Court held ' that a Federal district court 
has jurisdiction over a case brought to set aside a 
determination of the National Labor Relations 
Board that included professional employees, with- 
out their consent, in a bargaining unit with non- 
professional employees, since such determination 
is contrary to section 9(b)(1) of the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act. 

A union of nonsupervisory professional em- 
ployees at one of the company’s plants petitioned 
the NLRB for certification as bargaining repre- 
sentative of such employees. In a hearing upon 
that petition, the Board found that nine em- 
ployees were nonprofessional but they shared a 
close community of employment interests with the 
professional employees. The Board included those 
9 employees within 1 unit with the 233 profes- 
sional employees after denying the union’s request 
for a vote among the professional employees to 
determine if a majority wished to be in such a unit. 
The Board then directed an election. A subse- 
quent union motion to stop the election and amend 
the determination by excluding the nonprofes- 
sional employees from the unit was denied by the 
Board. The election was held and the union was 
certified as bargaining agent. Thereafter, the 
union brought this action in a Federal district 
court. 

The district court found that the NLRB had 
disobeyed the express provisions of section 9(b) (1) 
of the LMRA in including nonprofessional and 
professional employees in the same unit without 
the consent of the latter and this had interfered 
with the rights of professional employees. The 
district court, therefore, set aside the Board’s 
determination of the bargaining unit, the elec- 
tion, and the certification. 

On appeal, the Board did not deny that it had 
acted in excess of its powers. Its argument was 


limited to the contention that the district court 
had had no power to hear and determine this case. 
The court of appeals held that the district court 
had that power. 

In affirming the decision of the court of appeals, 
the Supreme Court reasoned that although a Board 
certification order under section 9 of the LMRA 
is not a “final order’’ and therefore not subject to 
immediate? review under section 9(d)—the review 
provision of that act—this suit is not one to 
“review’’ a decision made by the Board within its 
power. Rather, the court deemed it an action to 
strike down an order made in excess of the 
Board’s powers because it acted contrary to the 
specific prohibition in section 9(b) (1). 

The court declared: ‘Where, as here, Congress 
has given a ‘right’ to the professional employees it 
must be held that it intended that right to be en- 
forced .. .”’ The Court reasoned that Congress 
intended that the statutory provisions of the 
Judicial Code governing the general powers of the 
courts * should control, and concluded that the 
district court had power here. 

The dissenting justices reasoned that when 
Congress considered the Wagner Act and the 
Taft-Hartley amendments, it had evidence that 
delays pending time-consuming judicial review 
could hinder the primary objective of the act, 
which is to bring employers and employees 
together to resolve their differences through dis- 
cussion. The dissenters stated that, therefore, 
section 9(d) of the National Labor Relations Act 
was enacted to provide ‘for review in the courts 
only after the election has been held and the Board 
has ordered the employer to do something pred- 
icated upon the results of an election” and the 
indirect and limited review provided in that sec- 
tion was continued in the Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments. 

*Prepared in the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 Leedom et al., constituting NLRB v. Kyne, of Buffalo Section, Westing- 
house Engineers Association, Engineers and Scientists of America (U.S. Sup. 
Ct., Dee. 15, 1958). 

2? However, the court noted that a certification order may be drawn into 
question by a petition for enforcement or review of an order restraining an 
unfair labor practice. 

3 U.S.C. § 1337 (1952), 62 Stat. 931 (1948), which provides: “The district 
courts shall have original jurisdiction of any civil action or proceeding arising 


under any act of Ccngress regulating commerce or protecting trade and com- 
merce against restraints and monopolies.’’ 
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The dissenters reasoned that it was hardly 
possible that Congress should have intended to 
permit review by district courts of section 9(c) 
certification proceedings on the ground of unlawful 
action by the Board, while otherwise carefully 
limiting review of such proceedings in the courts of 
appeals to cases where an order to cease and desist 
from an unfair labor practice has been entered 
under section 10(c). The dissenters stated that 
since “the ingenuity of counsel will, after today’s 
decision, be entirely adequate to the task of finding 
some alleged ‘unlawful action’ . . . sufficient to 
get a foot in a district court door” both “union and 
management will be able to use the tactic of litiga- 
tion to delay the initiation of collective bargaining 
when it suits their purposes.”’ Collective bargain- 
ing, the basic purpose of the LMRA, would thus 
be frustrated, the dissenters indicated. 


Peaceful Recognition Picketing. A United States 
court of appeals held * that peaceful recognition 
picketing by a union representing only a minority 
of employees is not unlawful restraint and coercion 
under the Labor Management Relations Act, 
where no majority union has been certified by the 
NLRB as bargaining agent of the employees. 

The union, which had been picketing the em- 
ployer’s establishments, continued to do so peace- 
fully after it lost a representation election con- 
ducted at the instance of the employer. During 
that period, no union was certified as bargaining 
agent. The employer filed on unfair labor practice 
charge claiming that the picketing of the union 
after it lost the election violated section 8(b)(1) 
(A) of the LMRA. That section makes it an 
unfair labor practice for a labor organization to 
restrain or coerce employees in the rights guaran- 
teed them under section 7 of the act, among which 
is the right to bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. 

The NLRB, in an opinion herein reversed by 
the court, had found ° that the picketing restrained 
and coerced the employees in the exercise of their 
right to bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing because the picketing 
was intended to impose economic injury on the 
employer so long as he refused to recognize the 
union and that any loss to the employer might 
reasonably jeopardize the employees’ economic 
status. The Board concluded that as a result of 
such threatened effect the employees might be 


influenced against their will to join the picketing 
union. 

In reversing the Board’s decision, the court 
stated that section “8(b)(1)(A) is inapplicable 
to peaceful picketing whether ‘organizational’ or 
‘recognitional’ in nature, subject always to the 
limitations of [section] 8(b)(4)(C)” which makes 
picketing for recognition illegal if a union has 
already been certified as bargaining agent of 
the employees. The court reasoned that to 
hold otherwise would make section 8(b)(4)(C) 
entirely redundant. Moreover, the court indi- 
cated that if section “8(b)(1)(A) were made 
applicable to the practice of striking or picketing 
itself, rather than to the violent conduct which 
may accompany those practices, [section] 13, which 
prohibits interference with the right to strike 
except as specifically provided for elsewhere in 
the act, would effectively be expunged therefrom.” 

The dissenting judge reasoned that when 
sections 8(b)(1) and 7 are read together “it is 
immaterial whether the union restrains or coerces 
the employees directly or through the medium of 
the employer. For using the employer as an 
economic club does not protect the union from a 
charge of illegal coercion if such coercion in fact 
results.” 


Silent Secondary Boycott. The National Labor 
Relations Board held ® that a union which should 
have known from past experience that its picketing 
would cause the employees of a neutral employer 
to stop work, if it remains silent when asked the 
purpose of picketing and the employees of the 
neutral employer then cease work, violates sec- 
tions 8(b)(4)(A) and (B) of the LMRA even 
if the picket signs read “No dispute with any other 
employer.” 

Employees of a derrick operating corporation 
established a picket line at the gangway leading to 
a ship which was to be loaded with steel plates by 
one of the employer’s derricks. Throughout the 
dispute, the pickets carried signs which stated: 
“No dispute with any other employer. Employees 
of Superior Derrick Corporation on strike for bet- 


4 International Brotherhood of Teamsters v. NLRB, No. 14347 (D.C. Cir, 
Nov. 26, 1958). 

5 Local 639, International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Curtis Brothers, Inc., 
119 NLRB No. 33 (Oct. 30, 1957). See Monthly Labor Review, January 
1958, p. 62. 

$ Seafarers’ International Union and Superior Derrick Corp., 122 NLRB 
No. 6 (Nov. 12, 1958). 
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ter wages, hours and conditions—Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union AFL-CIO.” However, when 
some of the longshoremen hired by another em- 
ployer to work on the ship asked the agent of the 
picketing union what the picketing was about, the 
agent did not reply to their questions. All the 
longshoremen then refused to cross the picket line, 
as members had done on a previous occasion at 
another location: longshoremen of the same locals 
had refused to cross the picket line of the Seafarers’ 
Union established against the same derrick corpo- 
ration, in which line the pickets had carried signs 
bearing the same legend. 

The majority of the Board found that the picket- 
ing union violated section 8(b)(4)(A) and (B) of 
the LMRA by inducing and encouraging the long- 
shoremen to engage in a concerted refusal to per- 
form any services, with an object of forcing their 
employer to cease doing business with the derrick 
corporation and also forcing and requiring the 
derrick corporation to recognize and bargain with 
the picketing union although it was not the repre- 
sentative certified by the Board. 

The majority of the Board reasoned: “‘The act 
forbids the inducement or encouragement of sec- 


ondary employees to engage in a concerted refusal 
to work. Such inducement or encouragement can 
take many forms, depending on the factual situa- 


tion.... It may...as here... result from no 
reply at all.” 

Dissenting as to the effect of the picketing at the 
wharf where the employer of the longshoremen and 
the derrick corporation ‘were commonly engaged 
in work,” a Board member stated that the Sea- 
farers’ “entire course of conduct at this. . . loca- 
tion met the criteria for lawful common-situs pick- 
eting” set forth in the Board’s opinion in the Moore 
Dry Dock Co. case.’ 

Although, the dissenting member would have 
dismissed the complaint on that ground alone, he 
also gave an alternative ground for so doing. He 
saw no warrant in the inference of the majority 
that despite the wording on the picket signs, that 
the Seafarers could reasonably anticipate the long- 
shoremen would respect the picket line, absent 


792 NLRB 547, 551 (1950). If‘‘a shipyard permits the owner of a vessel to 
use its dock for the purpose of readying the ship for its regular voyage by hir- 
ing and training a crew and putting stores aboard ship, a union representing 
seamen may then . . . [with certain limitations] lawfully picket in front of 
the shipyard premises to advertise its dispute with the shipowner.”” 

§ American Airlines, Inc. v. Air Line Pilots, Civil Action No. 140-176 (oral 
opinion) (U.S.D.C., 8.D., N.Y., Dee. 12, 1958). 


verbal explanations. Therefore, he found the 
element of inducement essential to a section 
8(b) (4)(A) or (B) violation to be lacking. 

In discussing the evidence required to show 
inducement, he declared: “Because this section 
constitutes a limitation upon the right to strike 
provided for in section 13 of the act, the evidence, 
in order to establish a violation, must fairly show 
that the union induced the secondary employees 
to quit work for their employer by actually 
representing that the scope of its dispute is with 
their employer rather than with the primary 
employer alone. However, neither section 8 (b) 
(4) (A) and (B), nor any other section in the 
statute, forbids secondary employees from support- 
ing a union which is engaged in a primary dispute 
at a common situs by honoring a picket line. Nor 
does the statute make it unlawful for such a union 
to receive that support.” 

Because he believed that under the majority’s 
opinion, the only way the Seafarers’ Union could 
have avoided liability would have been to induce 
the longshoremen to disregard the otherwise 
lawful primary strike, the Board member con- 
cluded that if “the majority decision herein 
stands, a union’s right to strike and picket at the 
common situs will be severely curtailed.” 


Strike Injunction Denied Airline. A Federal 
district court held * that preliminary injunctive 
relief against a strike was not afforded by the 
Railway Labor Act in a case where negotiation, 
mediation, and other steps contemplated by that 
act were unable to break the deadlock in a 
controversy between a union and an employer. 
The court found that the union’s position that it 
would not negotiate on jet aircraft until a binding 
agreement was reached on present aircraft was 
equal in good faith to the employer’s position that 
it would not reach an agreement unless jets were 
included and that this dispute—the deadlock on 
which the processes of the the act were unable to 
break—was one of substance. 

The controversy which led to a strike call for 
November 25, 1958 commenced in June 1957 
shortly prior to the expiration of a collective 
bargaining agreement between the employer and 
the union. Since that time, there had _ been 
proceedings between the parties under the Railway 
Labor Act, “including numerous and protracted 
conferences, mediation by the National Mediation 
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Board, proffer and refusal of arbitration, [and] a 
report and recommendations by a Presidential 
Emergency Board.’ Despite these efforts, no 
agreement was reached on the issue upon which 
the drafting of the specific terms of a collective 
bargaining agreement depended. That was the 
question of whether there should first be agree- 
ment on propeller aircraft, which the company 
was then flying exclusively, and then on turbo- 
prop and jet aircraft, which it was acquiring in the 
near future, or whether the agreement entered 
into at that time should include both types of 
equipment. However, the parties had gone 
“through scores of meetings at which various 
aspects of wages, rules, and working conditions 
concerning piston aircraft were discussed . . . and 
a number of proposals were exchanged.” After- 
the issuance, on September 3, 1958, of the Emer- 
gency Board’s report, the company submitted a 
new “opener” (written notice of intended change 
in agreement) on November 1, 1958. 

The employer moved for a preliminary injunc- 
tion to restrain the strike pending the hearing and 
determination of whether, among other things, a 
permanent injunction should be granted. A tem- 
porary restraining order, pending the hearing of 
the employer’s motion, was granted. The court 
denied the employer’s motion for the preliminary 
injunction and thus lifted the temporary strike 
bar. It reasoned that if a union fails to comply 
with the procedures of the Railway Labor Act 
which, in the case of disputes concerning contract 
bargaining, imposes merely compulsory steps but 
not compulsory agreement, a complying employer 
could be afforded injunctive relief. Such relief 
would there be required to “vindicate the proc- 
esses of the Railway Labor Act,’’® since without 
such relief the act would be nullity. Therefore, 
the court did not deem such relief would be barred 
by the Norris-LaGuardia Act’s anti-injunction 
provisions, as the union claimed. 

The court noted, however, that in the present 
case the union “at least had gone through the 
procedural steps contemplated by the act up to 
the time of the report of the Emergency Board.” 
Since the parties had come to the final impasse 
upon an issue of substance, the court stated that, 
once the Presidential Emergency Board had acted, 
there was no impediment to the union’s right to 
strike after the act’s 30-day cooling-off period. 


The court indicated that to hold that this strike 
was prohibited because there was an obligation 
on the part of the union to bargain with respect 
to the company’s ‘“‘opener’”’ submitted on Novem- 
ber 1, 1958, ‘“‘would mean that each new dispute 
on which the parties served appropriate ‘openers’ 
would set in motion the machinery of the Railway 
Labor Act all over again with respect to a dispute 
in which the procedures of the act had already 
been fully exhausted. Thus the right of the union 
or the employer to use the economic pressures of 
strike or lockout, which are forbidden only during 
a period when the parties have not fully per- 
formed their duties and obligations under the act, 
could be postponed indefinitely.” 


Union Racial Discrimination. A United States 
court of appeals held that Congress did not 
violate the due process clause of the Fifth Amend- 
ment by enacting the Railway Labor Act which 
stripped employees of their bargaining privileges 
as individuals and conferred that function upon a 
majority-elected representative over which the 
Negroes, although represented by the union, had 
no direct control because they were ineligible for 
membership under the union constitution. 

Suit was brought by a group of Negro firemen 
seeking admission of themselves and others to 
membership in a union whose constitution limited 
membership to “white born” applicants. 

The United States district court " denied these 
firemen relief on the grounds that the facts did 
not warrant the conclusion that the union exer- 
cised discrimination in its representation of the 
Negro firemen and that certification of the union 
by an agency of Congress as exclusive bargaining 
representative for the bargaining unit involved, 
which included persons who were not acceptable 
to membership under the constitution of the 
union, did not “change the character of the union 
from that of a private association to that of a 
Government agency.” The due process clause 

* Citing Brotherhooa of Railroad Trainmen v. Chicago River and Indiana 
R.R. Co., 353 US 30 (1957). The Norris-LaGuardia Act did not prevent in- 
junction in a grievance dispute strike where the dispute was pending before 
National Railroad Adjustment Board whose awards were final and binding. 

10 Oliphant v. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, (C.A. 6, 
Nov. 26, 1958). 

" Oliphant v. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 156 F. 
Supp. 89 (U.S.D.C., N.D., Ohio, Sept. 27, 1957). See Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1957, p. 1492, The U.S. Supreme Court denied certiorari 


before judgment in the United States court of appeals, 355 U.S. 893, (U.S. 
Sup. Ct., Dec. 9, 1957). 
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was, therefore, held to be inapplicable to empower 
the court to grant the relief sought. 

The court of appeals, in affirming the judgment 
of the district court, held that the factfindings 
made by the lower court on the question of dis- 
criminatory representation were supported by 
substantial evidence. Therefore, the appellate 
court viewed the issue before it as restricted to 
whether exclusion from membership in their 
collective bargaining representative based upon 
race is inherently a denial of the firemen’s rights. 

The appellate court indicated that if the due 
process clause of the Fifth Amendment includes 
a requirement of equal protection of the law by 
the Federal Government, that issue need not be 
decided here, since no agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment was responsible for the plight of the 
Negro firemen. In that regard, the court of 
appeals refused to accept what it termed the “fine 
spun” hypothesis advanced by the firemen that 
Congress itself violated the Fifth Amendment in 
its enactment of the Railway Labor Act without 
including therein a provision requiring a labor 
union which is duly elected as collective bargaining 
agent of a craft to extend membership privileges 


to all members of the craft, regardless of race. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefits. The Ohio 
Supreme Court held ” that supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit payments received pursuant to 
the terms of a collectively bargained plan con- 
stitute ‘remuneration for personal service’? under 
the State unemployment insurance law and, as 
such, must be deducted ® from the benefits to 
which a claimant would otherwise be entitled 
under that statute. The court held also that an 
individual receiving such payments is not “totally 
unemployed” under that statute, which provides 
compensation for loss of remuneration due to 
total or partial unemployment. 

12 United Steel Workers v. Doyle; Posey v. Tichenor, (Obio Sup. Ct., Dec. 3, 
1958). 

18 Remuneration in excess of $2, increased to the next higher even multiple 
of $1, must be subtracted from the amount to which an individual would 
have been entitled for 1 week of total unemployment. Page’s Ohio Rev. 
Code Ann., § 4141.30(C) (Supp. 1958), 4141.01(P) (1954). 

14 Page’s Ohio Rev. Code Ann., § 4141.29 (Supp. 1958). 

18 Page’s Ohio Rev. Code Ann., § 4141.01(M) (1954). 


16 Page’s Ohio Rev. Code Ann., § 4141.01(H) (1954). 
17 Citing Social Security Board v. Nierotko, 327 U.S. 358 (1946). 


The claimant was an employee of the Republic 
Steel Corp. who had been laid off on August 1, 
1957. His application for State unemployment 
insurance benefits was allowed, and he received 
$33 plus a $6 dependency allowance for the week 
ending September 7, 1957. Subsequently, when 
the claimant informed the Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation that he had received $31 under 
the terms of a supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits agreement between his employer and his union, 
the Bureau ordered him to repay $29 of the State 
benefits. 

In sustaining the determination of the Bureau 
and overruling the decisions of the lower courts, 
the State Supreme Court declared that (1) sup- 
plementary unemployment benefits were within 
the meaning of remuneration in the Ohio unem- 
ployment insurance statute which provides for 
“compensation for loss of remuneration due to 
total or involuntary partial unemployment .. .’’ 
and (2) the receipt of such supplemental benefits 
brought the claimant outside the provision declar- 
ing an “individual to be ‘totally unemployed’ in 
any week during which he performs no services 
and with respect to such no remuneration is 
payable to him.” The court reasoned that 
“remuneration” is defined, in the statute as “all 
compensation for personal services,” '® and service 
means not only work actually done, but the entire 
employer-employee relationship for which com- 
pensation is paid to the employee by the employer.” 

The court found that the employee received 
remuneration thus defined and was, therefore, not 
totally unemployed, since ‘hourly work for hourly 
pay was by no means the sole feature of his em- 
ployment contract. At no time during that 
week did he lose his status as an available em- 
ployee. He retained his seniority; he retained 
his pension rights; he retained his right to sever- 
ance pay; he performed the required service of 
reporting to his employer; and he was required to 
register and report for State compensation.” 

The fact that the supplemental unemployment 
benefit payments received by the claimant were 
actually made by a trustee of the fund, for whom 
the claimant had performed no services, was found 
by the court not to alter the fact that the pay- 
ments were made for services rendered to the 
employer and were, therefore, remuneration since 
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the trustee simply paid the claims as instructed 
by the employer. 

The concurring judge stated that all parties 
conceded at the time payments—computed on the 
basis of the employee’s wages—were made to the 
trustee by the employer that they constituted 
remuneration. He concluded that such funds 
retained the character of remuneration when 
disbursed to employees who were not receiving 
their regular wages. 

The dissenting judge asserted that the legisla- 
ture had not expressed an intention that sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits be deducted 
from amounts that would otherwise be payable 
under the Unemployment Compensation Act 
since such benefit payments did not constitute 
remuneration under that act. He declared that 
remuneration raust be for work done in the week 
in question. 

An additional reason given by the dissenter to 
support his view that such payments are not re- 
muneration was that, in effect, the employees, 
rather than the employer, were making the con- 
tributions to the fund under this plan because the 
“amount is determined by the hours of and pay- 


ment is made at the time of and is part of the 


compensation of their work. Instead of making 
an additional payment to each employee for each 
hour worked, the employer, pursuant to the col- 
lective agreement of his employees, makes that 
payment to a fund established for the purpose 


18 Uliner v. Ohio; Kidd v. Ohio (companion cases) (U. 8S. Sup. Ct., Dee. 8, 
1958). 

” Page’s Ohio Rev. Code Ann., § 3773.24 (1954). This law prohibits the 
engaging in common labor or opening of a place of business on a Sunday with 
certain exceptions. 

2 State v. Kidd; State v. Mills; State v. Leff; State v. Ullner, 167 Ohio St. 
521, 150 N.E. 2d 413 (Ohio Sup. Ct., Apr. 30, 1958). 


of [their] securing benefits in addition to those 
provided by the Unemployment Compensation 
Act.” 


Wages and Hours 


Sunday Closing Law. The U.S. Supreme Court 
held ** that no substantial Federal question was 
presented by appeals from convictions under the 
Ohio Sunday closing law,'® despite contentions 
that this statute constituted an establishment of 
religion, or prohibition of the free exercise thereof, 
in violation of the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. 

The convictions in an Ohio lower court of store- 
keepers and clerks for opening and conducting 
business and for engaging in common labor, re- 
spectively, in violation of the State Sunday clos- 
ing law, had been affirmed by both the interme- 
diate court and the Supreme Court of Ohio. 

The statute, while prohibiting common labor or 
business activity on Sunday, expressly provided 
that it was inapplicable ‘to work of necessity or 
charity, and does not extend to persons who con- 
scientiously observe the seventh day of the week 
as the Sabbath, and abstain thereon from doing 
things prohibited on Sunday.” 

The State Supreme Court had rejected ® the 
argument that the statute interferes with the free- 
dom of religious worship or the free exercise of 
religious beliefs, stating that the policy of that 
law was based upon “the observed fact . that 
periods of rest from ordinary pursuits are requisite 
to the well-being normally and physically of a 
people.”” It concluded that, ‘‘The act would have 
had neither more nor less validity had any other 
day been adopted.” 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





December 1, 1958 


Srxreen American unions, led by the National Maritime 
Union and the Seafarers’ International Union, joined in a 
4-day international boycott of ships flying “flags of con- 
venience” (i.e., those operated by owners in maritime 
nations but registered in other countries which allegedly 
have lower taxes and labor standards) called by the Inter- 
national Transportworkers Federation. (See also p. 186 
of this issue.) 


THE International Typographical Union and the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers (Ind.) jointly announced a “mutual 
cooperation” agreement pledging them to “closely cor- 
related” organizing and bargaining activities and establish- 
ing a $100,000 fund to be used in situations involving both 
unions, which have long been jurisdictional rivals. (See 
also p. 186 of this issue.) 


MemsBers of the Machinists employed in & Hartford, 
Conn., area plants of the Pratt and Whitney Division of 
the United Aircraft Corp. ratified an agreement negoti- 
ated on reopening of the existing contract, providing for 
wage increases of 7 to 12 cents an hour for 18,000 workers. 
The company also announced comparable (3 percent) pay 
raises for its 10,000 unorganized salaried employees. 


December 2 


AFL-CIO Presipent George Meany, acting as arbitrator 
in a dispute between the Masters, Mates and Pilots and 
the American Merchant Marine Institute (representing 
East Coast ship operators), awarded the ships’ officers 
improved vacations and pension and welfare benefits. 
A week later, the parties incorporated these terms in an 
agreement to run until June 16, 1961—the expiration 
date of West Coast contracts—in line with Mr. Meany’s 
recommendation that maritime unions help eliminate 
“whipsawing.” (See also p. 182 of this issue.) 


December 3 


Tue Unitep Mine Workers (Ind.) signed a new agree- 
ment with the Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association, 
representing northern coal operators, which is terminable 
by either party on 60 days’ notice on or after November 
30, 1959. The contract terms include a $2 daily pay raise 
($1.20 effective January 1 and 80 cents April 1, 1959), 
a 2-week vacation and $200 vacation pay (formerly $180), 
and a “protective wage clause’ (not applicable to mines 
owned and operated by steel and utility companies) 


pledging the operators not to buy or process coal mined 
under wages and working conditions below those provided 
in the contract. 

The next day, the union signed a similar pact with the 
Southern Coal Producers’ Association, representing oper- 
ators in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. 


Tue On1o SuprEME Court ruled that the State unem- 
ployment compensation law prohibits simultaneous receipt 
of State compensation and supplemental unemployment 
benefits because the SUB payments are remuneration 
“for services rendered to the employer.” The cases, 
in which the opinions of lower courts (see Chron. item for 
Apr. 16, 1958, MLR, June 1958) were reversed, were 
United Steelworkers v. Doyle; Posey v. Tichenor. (See also 
p. 177 of this issue.) 


THE FEDERAL COURT OF APPEALS in Denver ruled that a 
Federal district court, under the provisions of the Judicial 
Code which give the district courts jurisdiction of any 
civil action arising under statutes regulating interstate 
commerce, has jurisdiction of action by union members to 
compel their union to furnish them with financial reports 
required by the Taft-Hartley Act. However, the court 
held, the act does not give a district court jurisdiction of a 
suit by union members to compel their union to hold a 
valid election of officers. The case was Adams v. Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers. 


December 4 


Tue Bupp Co. announced agreement with the United 
Automobile Workers on their first master contract pro- 
viding for wage increases of 19 to 27 cents an hour over the 
3-year contract term and improved benefits for about 
11,000 workers in the company’s Philadelphia, Detroit, 
and Gary (Ind.) plants. The contract, which reportedly 
followed the Big Three automobile pattern (see Chron. 
item for Sept. 17, 1958, MLR, Nov. 1958), will be supple- 
mented by individual local contracts. 


December 7 


Trans Wor.tp AIRLINES resumed operations after mem- 
bers of the International Association of Machinists ratified 
a 3-year contract which ended a 16-day strike by 6,700 
ground employees. The agreement, retroactive to October 
1, 1957, includes wage increases totaling 44 cents an hour 
for most workers, and a severance pay plan. The union 
had dropped a demand that mechanics promoted to super- 
visory jobs cease accumulating seniority as mechanics. 


AT THE END of a 3-day meeting of the National Millinery 
Planning Board (a union-management organization), the 
secretary-treasurer of the United Hatters announced that 
the board had agreed to limit overtime work in the industry 
during the busy spring season in order to reduce the effects 
of seasonal fluctuations in demand. (See also p. 186 of this 
issue.) ’ The board also decided on an industrywide vaca- 
tion shutdown during the first 2 weeks in June. 
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EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYEES of The Washington 
Evening Star ended a 3-day strike by ratifying a 3-year 
contract calling for a $14 weekly raise in top salary mini- 
mums, of which $7 is retroactive to September 2, and a 
2-step reduction in the workweek to 37% hours, to be 
completed on December 8, 1959. 


December 8 


Tue Furnt Giass Workers’ UNION reached an agree- 
ment, effective until January 20, 1960, with the Corning 
Glass Works for about 5,000 workers in the company’s 
New York and Pennsylvania plants, calling for a 2.25- 
percent wage increase (minimum 5 cents an hour), as well 
as improvements in shift differentials and hospitalization 
benefits. 


December 9 


Tue New York Srare Federation of Labor and the State 
CIO Council merged into the New York State AFL-CIO 
at a joint convention in New York City. The two Cali- 
fornia federations merged on the same day, and those in 
Idaho on December 16, leaving only New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania without merged labor organizations. (See 
also p. 185 of this issue.) 


December 11 


Clarifying the authority of the court-appointed, 3-member 
board of monitors of the Teamsters union, Federal Judge 
F. Dickinson Letts ordered the union to obey 11 specific 
orders issued by the monitors. The memorandum 
opinion, issued on petition by the chairman and the rank- 
and-file member of the monitor board (see Chron. item for 
Sept. 17, 1958, MLR, Nov. 1958), led Teamster President 
James R. Hoffa to cancel a scheduled Teamster convention. 
(See also p. 184 of this issue.) 


December 12 


A FEDERAL DISTRICT couRT in New York City lifted a 
temporary order restraining the Air Line Pilots from 
striking against American Airlines and denied the com- 
pany’s request for a permanent injunction, holding that 
the union, which had complied with all steps for settle- 
ment of the dispute required by the Railway Labor Act, 
had later also been bargaining in good faith. The court, 
however, refused to dismiss the company’s suit against 
the union for $540,000 in damages. (See also p. 175 of 
this issue.) 


December 13 


A FEDERAL DISTRICT CouRT in West Virginia ruled that 
under sec. 301 of the Taft-Hartley Act, as interpreted by 
the U. S. Supreme Court in Lincoln Mills (see Chron. 
item for June 3, 1957, MLR, Aug. 1957), it has power to 
compel acceptance of an arbitrator’s decision once the 
court has directed an employer to submit a grievance to 
arbitration in accordance with a collective bargaining 


agreement’s arbitration clause which elso provided that 
the arbitrator’s award should be final and binding on 
parties. Although personal rights of individuals were 
affected, the court held that it had continuing jurisdiction 
over the case—United Steelworkers v. Enterprise Wheel 
and Car Corp.—since, having had jurisdiction over the 
union contract controversy involved in the original action 
before it, the court should dispose of all questions arising 
in the case. 

On December 16, the Federal district court of Utah 
held that sec. 301 of the Taft-Hartley Act did not give it 
jurisdiction of a union’s suit to obtain vacation and termi- 
nation pay of employees discharged when an employer 
leased its operations since individual rights and not those 
of the union were involved. Further, the union, posing 
as trustee for the employees, may not sue in its own name 
under Rule 17(a) of the Federal Code for Civil Procedure 
since individual interests may not be aggregated to make 
up the jurisdictional amount of $3,000, required since 
sec. 301 is inapplicable. The case was United Steel- 
workers, Local 4264 v. New Park Mining Co. 


December 14 


AGREEMENT was reached by Eastern Air Lines and the 
Machinists, on strike since November 24, on terms of a 
3-year contract covering 5,500 ground-service personnel 
and calling for hourly wage increases of 44 to 49 cents in 
top jobs. However, the Machinists did not return to 
work until after the Flight Engineers settled with the 
company on December 31 on a contract stipulating, among 
other terms, that engineers need not take pilot training 
to fly on jet aircraft, as a Presidential Emergency Board 
had recommended. (See Chron. item for July 21, 1958, 
MLR, Sept. 1958; see also p. 182 of this issue.) 


December 15 


Tue U. 8S. Supreme Court ruled that Federal district 
courts have jurisdiction of original suits to vacate NLRB 
bargaining unit determinations including professional 
employees, without their consent, in the same unit with 
nonprofessional employees, in violation of sec. 9(b) (1) 
of the Labor Management Relations Act, because the 
courts’ general jurisdiction is the only remedy the profes- 
sional employees have against such unlawful actions of 
the Board. The case, in which the High Court upheld 
a lower court (see Chron. item for Sept. 16, 1957, MLR, 
Nov. 1957) was Leedom et al. constituting NLRB v. Kyne, 
of Buffalo Section, Westinghouse Engineers Association, 
Engineers and Scientists of America. (See also p. 173 of 
this issue.) 


December 17 


Tue International Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.) and 
the New York Shipping Association reached agreement 
permitting the use of labor-saving cargo containers by 
all lines which used them prior to November 12, 1958, 
provided the companies do not attempt to reduce the 
number of men usually employed in affected operations, 
but requiring other lines contemplating the use of such 
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containers to notify the union. The agreement, which 
runs to September 30, 1959, also provides for early labor- 
management discussions on the ‘expansion of the con- 
tainer program.” 


December 19 


REVERSING its previous decision (unpublished) in the same 
case, the NLRB ruled, in William Wolf Bakery, Inc., and 
American Bakery and Confectionery Workers, that a con- 
tractual clause providing for checkoff of union initiation 
fees and assessments as well as dues conforms to sec. 302 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, which permits pay deductions 
for “‘membership dues,’”’ even though the clause itself does 
not specifically state the period during which the checkoff 
authorizations shall be irrevocable. Therefore, the Board 
found that such a clause does not remove a contract as 
an election bar under the recently revised contract-bar 
election rules of the Board (see Chron. item for Sept. 17, 
1958, MLR, Nov. 1958). The reversal followed wide- 
spread union protests that the Board’s initial ruling in 
the case would have invalidated about 80 percent of all 
collective bargaining contracts as election bars. 


December 21 


Donatp C. Rarick, president of United Steelworkers 
Local 2227 and leader of a group of dissidents, the Dues 
Protest Committee, was absolved of charges of “dual 
unionism” by the local’s members, in trial proceedings 
initiated pursuant to a resolution adopted at the union’s 
last convention calling for ouster of those found guilty 
(see Chron. itern for Sept. 19, 1958, MLR, Nov. 1958, 
and p. 186 of this issue.). 


December 22 


A 2-YEAR CONTRACT between the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the Western Electric Co. went into effect, 
giving immediate wage increases of 5 to 9 cents an hour to 
12,000 shop and maintenance workers at the company’s 
Hawthorne Works in Chicago. (See also p. 183 of this 
issue.) 


Tue ARKANSAS SuPREME Court ruled, in Potts v. Hay, 
that a State law barring union members from employment 
as policemen violates the right-to-work amendment to the 


State’s constitution, which prohibits refusal of employment 
to a person because of union membership, since the amend- 
ment implies no exemption for public employees. 


December 28 


Members of the Newspaper and Mail Deliverers Union 
(Ind.), who had shut down 9 major New York City daily 
newspapers, idling 17,000 workers since December 11, 
ratified a 2-year contract calling for a $7-a-week package 
increase—$5.30 in wages and $1.70 for 3 days’ annual paid 
sick leave and 1 extra paid holiday (Columbus Day). (See 
also p. 183 of this issue.) 


December 30 


ON orpvERS from Teamster President Hoffa, Henry Fein- 
stein, president of the City Employees Union (Teamster 
Local 237) and leader in the Teamsters’ drive to organize 
New York City police—the first target of a nationwide 
campaign to organize government workers—retracted a 
threat to cut off supply deliveries to the police department 
by picketing, after city officials had warned that all avail- 
able legal measures would be taken to prevent obstruction 
of police functions. (See also p. 185 of this issue.) 


Two MEN who had recently been removed as officers of 
Local 102 of the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, David 
Karpf and Jack Flaum, after their conviction for extorting 
$700 from a Brooklyn, N.Y., dress manufacturer (see 
Chron. item for Oct. 27, 1958, MLR, Dec. 1958), were 
sentenced in Federal district court in New York City to 18 
months in prison plus 5 years’ probation during which they 
could not participate in union affairs beyond maintaining 
membership. 


December 31 


APPLYING ITS NEW CONTRACT-BAR RULES (see Chron. item 
for Sept. 17, 1958, MLR, Nov. 1958) to seasonal industries, 
the NLRB ruled that, although petitions for representation 
elections in such industries may be filed more than 150 days 
before the expiration of a contract (the maximum for other 
industries), the 60-day ‘‘insulation period” preceding and 
including the contract expiration date is fully applicable. 
The case was Cooperativa A zucarera Los Canos and Sindicato 
de Trabajadores . Districto 9 de Puerto Rico, United 
Packinghouse Workers. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations 





Wages and Collective Bargaining 


Transportation. Collective bargaining during De- 
cember was highlighted by continued negotiations 
and strikes in the Nation’s airlines... On Decem- 
ber 3, agreement for ending a strike by 6,700 
mechanics, represented by the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, was reached at Trans 
World Airlines. The settlement, which followed 
the pattern set by the [AM-Capital Airlines agree- 
ment in November, included some retroactive pay 
to October 1, 1957, provided the same wage rate 
of $2.95 for mechanics by 1959, and established a 
severance pay plan. 

Flights at Eastern Air Lines were grounded 
throughout December but were resumed early in 
January. The carrier was affected by strikes of 
both mechanics and flight engineers; although con- 
tract agreement was reached on December 14 with 
the Machinists, representing about 5,500 workers, 
IAM members did not return to work, respecting 
the Flight Engineers’ picket lines. The settle- 
ment with the Machinists provided raises ranging 
from 26 to 49 cents an hour spread over the con- 
tract period (running until September 30, 1960), 
with some retroactivity to October 1, 1957. Like 
the Capital and Trans World agreements, this 
will give mechanics a maximum wage rate of $2.95 
an hour during the final contract year. 

The Flight Engineers strike at Eastern was also 
over wage issues, but was complicated by a long- 
standing dispute over whether the engineers in the 
jet airliner cockpits should be qualified pilots. On 
December 31, the parties agreed that for the dura- 
tion of the contract period (until April 1, 1960), 
flight engineers would not be required to have 
pilot training. Other settlement terms called for 
raises of about $100 a month on piston-powered 
aircraft, a monthly scale of approximately $1,140 
for turbo-prop flights (initiated upon resumption 
of service), and a monthly rate of about $1,368 
for jet airliners, to be introduced in 1960. The 
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contract also provided a liberalized pension plan 
based on company-employee contributions. 

A day later, on January 1, the company an- 
nounced that an agreement had been reached with 
the Pilots union (which had not been on strike) 
providing that jet airliners shall carry a third pilot 
(who will be given flight engineering training) in 
addition to a flight engineer. Both the Pilots 
and the Flight Engineers agreements were subject 
to any regulations which may be established by 
the new Federal Aviation Agency, successor to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The dispute over whether all three men in the 
control cabin of the jets should have pilot licenses, 
along with pay-scale issues, was a concern in the 
Pilots strike at American Airlines. On December 
23, Federal mediators proposed a back-to-work 
formula calling for an 18-month contract that 
would provide higher pay scales (including an an- 
nual salary of $28,340 for pilots on Boeing 707 
jets), clarification of sick leave provisions, and 
other benefits. ‘The proposal was accepted by the 
company but, by early January, was still under 
consideration by the Pilots. 

An arbitration award by AFL-CIO President 
George Meany was the basis for an agreement 
during December between the Masters, Mates and 
Pilots and the American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute (representing dry-cargo and passenger steam- 
ship operators on the Atlantic Coast). In early 
October, the union, representing licensed deck 
officers, had struck over new contract terms, but 
agreed to return to the ships after a 6-day walkout, 
when the companies suggested that Mr. Meany 
arbitrate the unresolved issues. Under the “joint 
submission” given to Mr. Meany, he could (1) 
order the union to accept the contract terms signed 
in June by the union and West Coast operators 
(which the companies favored); (2) order the 
parties to accept the more liberal “Mobile agree- 
ment” signed in August by Gulf Coast operators; 
or (3) render a decision based on both agreements. 


*Prepared in the Divisicn of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, January 1959, p. 62. 

1 Previously, Eastern had accepted Presidential emergency board recom- 
mendations that flight engineers be pilot qualified; the union had rejected 
this proposal. (See Monthly Labor Review, September 1958, p. 1029.) A 
court injunction had prevented the union from striking over this issue; how- 
ever, & strike had been called over other issues. 

4George R. Petty, Jr., president of the Flight Engineers, subsequently 
charged Eastern with contract violation, alleging that the Pilots agreement 
would ease the full-time engineers out of jet cockpits. 
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Hearings on the matter were held in October and 
November. On December 2, Mr. Meany issued 
an “interim” decision including 60- to 70-day 
vacations (an increase from 42 days after 1 year 
in the industry and from 49 days after 1 year 
with one company), and an increase in monthly 
pensions and welfare payments from $100 to $150. 
Other unresolved issues, mostly technical items, 
were sent back for negotiation, and on December 
9, the union and company representatives an- 

nounced final agreement on a contract. The 
agreement is to run until June 16, 1961, the expira- 
tion date of the West Coast contract. There was 


no increase in wages under the new contract. 


Newspapers. On December 28, members of the 
Newspaper and Mail Deliverers’ Union (Ind.), on 
strike at 9 New York City area newspapers since 
the second week of December, accepted an em- 
ployer offer of a $7-a-week “package” increase 
spread over 2 years. The settlement—covering 
about 2,000 workers—included a $3.55-a-week pay 
increase the first year and an additional $1.75 in 
the second. The remainder of the package—45 
cents a week in the first year and $1.25 in the 
second—was allocated for a 9th paid holiday 
(Columbus Day) and for 3 days of sick or other 
personal leave, respectively. The union also has 
the option of taking any portion of either year’s 
wage increase for welfare and pension fund con- 
tributions. Earlier, union members had _ twice 
rejected a similar package offer; the settlement 
terms differed only in the distribution of the pack- 
age between wages and fringe benefits. According 
to the Publishers Association of New York City 
(the employer group that bargains for the papers), 
this was the longest strike involving all member 
papers in the city’s history. A total of about 
17,000 workers were idled. 


Footwear and Tertiles. Wage increases of 5 cents 
an hour for 10,000 unorganized production and 
office employees of General Shoe Corp. in Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee 
were to go into effect on January 2, 1959, according 
to a company announcement. The company also 
said it would broaden its hospitalization program 
and pay 2-percent interest on the Christmas sav- 
ings accounts established by its employees. Dur- 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1958, pp. 1284-1285. 


ing 1958, the company said it also had increased by 
40 hours its annual work guarantee for employees. 

A “substantial” wage increase for more than 
3,000 unorganized employees of the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co. in Winston-Salem, N.C., was an- 
nounced in early December. The increase—which 
according to the company’s president would add 
approximately $500,000 to the company’s annual 
payroll—was to go into effect on January 5, 1959. 

In announcing the wage increase, the president 
of the company predicted that the minimum wage 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act would be 
raised to $1.25 by early 1961. He stated, “I can see 
no damaging effects to our industry at that time 
and I would think that all textile manufacturers 
should get their houses in order for that eventual- 
ity.” 


Other Settlements. Wage increases ranging from 5 
to 9 cents an hour for 12,000 shop and maintenance 
workers, represented by the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, at Western Electric’s 
Hawthorne Works in Chicago, Ill., went into effect 
December 22. The 2-year contract provided for a 
wage reopening in its second year. Similar wage 
increases for 4,400 workers at the company’s Point 
Breeze Works in Baltimore, Md., had been nego- 
tiated earlier (effective November 26) by an in- 
dependent union. 

A first master contract was reached in December 
between the Budd Co. and the United Automobile 
Workers, covering 11,000 workers in Philadelphia, 
Detroit, and Gary, Ind. Subject to additional 
local negotiations, the 3-year contract reportedly 
followed the Big Three automobile pattern * and 
included the 2%-percent improvement factor, ad- 
ditional increases for skilled workers as well as 
inequity adjustments, and liberalized pensions, 

A 2.25-percent wage increase (with a minimum 
of 5 cents an hour) for about 5,000 workers was the 
basis of an agreement reached on December 8, 
1958, between the Corning Glass Works and the 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union. The new 
contracts, covering plants in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, also included increased premium pay for 
afternoon and night shift work, and liberalized 
hospitalization benefits. The agreement is effec- 
tive until January 20, 1960. 


Escalation. The Bureau of Labor Statistics Con- 
sumer Price Index for November 1958, which 
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increased to 123.9 percent of the 1947-49 average, 
resulted in a 1-cent-an-hour cost-of-living raise for 
almost a million workers. About 9 out of 10 work- 
ers affected were covered by agreements providing 
for semiannual adjustments in basic steel and re- 
lated industries, aluminum and metal containers, 
and in meatpacking. 


Negotiations. As the year ended, negotiations 
over new contracts were still unresolved for 
substantial groups of workers. In the farm 
implement industry, about 35,000 UAW mem- 
bers at International Harvester Co. remained out 
in a strike that had begun in mid-November 
over new contract terms, as well as about 8,000 
members of the same union at Electric Auto- 
Lite on strike since December 1. At Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., about 13,500 UAW 
members have been working under indefinite 
contract extensions. 

About 12,000 employees of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., represented by the United Glass 
and Ceramic Workers, have been on strike since 
early October. Work standards were reportedly 
a key issue in the dispute. The year also ended 
without any major wage agreement being reached 
in the petroleum refining industry. 


Union Activities 


Teamsters. A variety of actions involving the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters (Ind.) 
took place in December. On December 11, 
Federal District Court Judge F. Dickinson Letts, 
who had issued the January 1958 order setting 
up a board of monitors to insure democratic 
proceedings in the union,’ issued a ‘memorandum 
of opinion” giving the monitors authority to 
enforce their recommendations. (The court di- 
rected the board’s chairman, Martin F. 
O’Donoghue, to draw up findings of fact, con- 
clusions of laws, and an order consistent with 
the memorandum.) The March 1959 convention 
call issued by Teamster President JamesR. Hoffa 
in October ® was declared “null and void,” and the 
union was ordered to notify its members of this 
fact. The monitors were given the exclusive 
right to recommend to the Teamster general 
executive board the time for a new convention 
with the exact date subject to the judge’s final 
approval. Under the ruling, the monitors would 


have available to them “every known method” 
to assure an honest convention, and they would 
be given “all other powers reasonably necessary” 
to enforce their findings. Judge Letts cautioned 
that the court “will expect prompt compliance” 
with all orders and said that “remedies are not 
lacking in [the] judicial processes, if the orders 
of the court are violated, disregarded, or ignored.” 

The judge also declared the Teamsters con- 
stitutional provisions relating to rank-and-file 
eligibility to run for office were “contrary to 
public policy and invalid.” This holding was 
contrary to another court decision in which three 
members of a Youngstown, Ohio, local had been 
declared ineligible for office under the union’s 
constitutional provisions that a candidate’s dues 
must be paid by the first business day of every 
month over a 24-month period prior to an 
election. 

The union’s general executive board, which 
was meeting in Miami Beach at the time the 
order was issued, said it would appeal Judge 
Letts’ ruling “all the way.” Martin F. 
O’Donoghue, chairman of the 3-man monitor 
board, indicated that one of the board’s first 
orders under its new authority would be to 
dissolve the “antiracketeering commission” an- 
nounced by Hoffa in the summer of 1958 7 which 
O’Donoghue said was designed to thwart the 
monitors’ steps toward cleaning up the union. 
Other targets of the monitor cleanup drive, 
according to O’Donoghue, would include Teamster 
Vice President Owen B. Brennan, who had been 
accused by the U. S. Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field of misuse of union funds;* and 
Teamster Local 107 in Philadelphia, which was 
to be placed under trusteeship on similar charges.® 

The Teamsters executive board at its December 
8-12 meeting announced plans to launch a “con- 
certed action throughout the United States’ to 
organize police, firemen, and other local county 
and State employees. Mr. Hoffa said that Team- 
ster organizers would limit their activities to areas 
where AFL-CIO affiliates had failed to form locals 


5 Judge Letts had retained jurisdiction of this case, which originated with 
a suit filed by 13 rank-and-file Teamsters charging that the election of inter- 
national officers at the union’s 1957 convention was “‘rigged.”” See Monthly 
Labor Review, March 1958, p. 300. 

* See Monthly Labor Review, December 1958, p. 1410. 

7 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1958, p. 1157. 

* Ibid. 

* See Monthly Labor Review, September 1958, p. 1027. 
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and stated that the union does “not intend to 
raid established organizations.” (In the case of 
independent unions, Hoffa said it would be up to 
his union’s executive board to determine what 
constitutes a bona-fide organization. “If these 
groups are doing a good job for their members,” 
he said “they might be left alone.’’) In areas 
where laws prohibit the organization of law en- 
forcement officials and firemen, Hoffa declared the 
union will ‘‘very definitely . . . go to the [appro- 
priate] legislatures and prevail upon them to have 
the law changed.” Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell commented that “any attempt of Jimmy 
Hoffa to enlarge his jurisdiction would displease 
me,” and that government workers deserve a “‘bet- 
ter fate’ than to be organized by the Teamsters. 

Later in December, Henry Feinstein, president 
of New York Teamster Local 237 and in charge of 
the government organization drive in New York 
City, said that beginning January 12, 1959, the 
union would put a 40-man picket line around the 
city’s police headquarters to demonstrate the 
“economic force and pressure of the Teamsters 
union” by cutting off deliveries of heating fuel 
and of gasoline for police cars. Police Commis- 
sioner Stephen P. Kennedy replied that his de- 
partment would fight the Teamsters drive with 
every legal means and said that ‘‘no group is going 
to paralyze the operation of government in this 
city.” A similar declaration subsequently came 
from Mayor Robert F. Wagner and was followed 
by a directive to Feinstein from the mayor and 
Borough President Hulan E. Jack to stop the 
drive or face possible loss of his $8,500-a-year city 
job as superintendent of transportation in Mr. 
Jack’s office because of violation of departmental 
policy. 

Hoffa on December 30 modified Feinstein’s plan 
stating that the picket line would be “for advertis- 
ing purposes only” and the union would not at- 
tempt to stop union truck drivers from delivering 
police supplies. Shortly afterwards, Hoffa further 
declared that the ‘“‘nationwide organizational drive 
involving public employees should not be con- 
strued to be specifically aimed at policemen or any 
other public workers charged with responsibilities 
of an emergency nature. Police organization,” 
he said, “will be undertaken by the Teamsters 


10 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1958, p. 1155. 
1! See Monthly Labor Review, December 1958, p. 1409. 


union only if they come to us seeking such organi- 
zation.” 

A test of strength between the Teamsters and 
the AFL-CIO also appeared to be forthcoming 
with the Teamster announcement that it was 
making available almost unlimited resources for 
organizing two new breweries—expected to employ 
about 600 employees—to open in the Tampa, Fla., 
area. The showdown had evidently arisen from 
the AFL-CIO ban on its affiliates signing national 
organization pacts with the Teamsters '°“—one of 
which was being negotiated with the Brewery 
Workers Union, a longtime rival of the Teamsters 
in the brewing industry, at the time the ban was 
issued. In other fields of organization, Hoffa said 
that surveys were being made among the Nation’s 
airports and in Latin America to determine mem- 
bership potential, and that the union would 
officially open its campaign to organize Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. employees on January 5, 1959, 
for which, Hoffa said, the union was prepared to 
spend an estimated minimum of $100,000. 


Mergers and Meetings. State AFL-CIO mergers 


in 4 States were completed in December, bringing 


the total number of States to merge their labor 
organizations to 46. In New York, formal amal- 
gamation was achieved in a 2-day convention on 
December 8-9. Terms of the merger agreement 
covering about 2 million workers had been reached 
in October." Unity was realized in another large 
industrial State with the merger on December 8-9 
of the California AFL and CIO organizations af- 
fecting almost 1.5 million workers. Known as the 
California Labor Federation, AFL-CIO, delegates 
to the founding convention of the new organiza- 
tion named Thomas L. Pitts and C. J. Haggerty, 
former president and executive secretary-treasurer, 
respectively, of the AFL State federation, to sim- 
ilar posts and elected the president and secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO State body as vice presidents. 

In two smaller States, consolidation of labor 
bodies was also achieved during the month. In 
early December, delegates representing about 
600,000 workers ratified merger terms to form the 
Massachusetts State Labor Council, AFL-CIO; 
and on December 16, the Idaho State AFL-CIO 
was established for about 25,000 workers. 

A memorandum of agreement signed in Wash- 
ington, D.C., by presidents of three postal 
unions—the National Association of Letter Car- 
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riers, the Postal Transport Association, and the 
Mail Handlers, Watchmen and Messengers—was 
the first step toward possible merger of these or- 
ganizations. The agreement called for establish- 
ment of a joint board with instructions to develop 
ways and means for bringing about the proposed 
unification. About 150,000 workers are repre- 


sented by the 3 unions. 


Other Union Affairs. An agreement of ‘‘coopera- 
tion” designed to resolve jurisdictional issues 
between the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America and the International Typographical 
Union was announced in early December. ‘Terms 
of the agreement, on which negotiations had been 
in progress since late September,” provided for 
establishment of a coordinating committee of 2 
representatives each from the 2 unions, and for 
setting up a joint fund of $100,000 for mutual ac- 
tivities such as organizing, settling jurisdictional 
disputes, and collective bargaining. The an- 
nouncement said that despite the agreement, the 
ALA would not return to the AFL-CIO (from 
which it withdrew in August 1958 over a juris- 
diction issue“), nor would the ITU leave the 
Federation. 

At a 3-day meeting of the National Millinery 
Planning Board (a labor-management board set 
up to promote industry stability), agreement was 
reached between the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers Union and employer represen- 
tatives to limit overtime work during the busy 
spring hat season. The union had contended that 
a limitation on overtime work would help ease 
the impact of seasonal unemployment and thereby 
spread out the work. Under the arrangement, 
the parties agreed that manufactures would limit 
overtime to a maximum of 6 hours a week from 
January 19 to March 19, 1959. Marx Lewis, 
secretary-treasurer of the union, reported that 
overtime could not exceed an hour and one-half 
in any 1 day and that no overtime could be 
worked on Fridays. The basic work week is 35 
hours. 

On December 30, the president and secretary- 
treasurer of the International Jewelry Workers 
Union resigned from office and AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany, at the request of the union’s 
executive board, appointed a trustee to run 
the union. The union had been under investiga- 
tion by the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 


mittee on charges of abuse of union funds and of 
signing ‘‘sweetheart’’ contracts with employers in 
the New York City area that allegedly exploited 
Puerto Rican workers.* Mr. Meany named 
Charles Hasenmeyer as trustee with authority to 
act as president and secretary-treasurer of the 
union until its convention in May 1959. 

A 4-day worldwide boycott against sbips flying 
“flags of convenience”’ (ships owned by operators 
in major maritime countries but registered with 
such nations as Costa Rica, Honduras, Liberia, 
and Panama because of less stringent tax and 
labor regulations) tied up at least 130 ships in the 
United States by the end of the protest, December 
4. Spokesmen for the two unlicensed seamen’s 
unions that led the boycott in the United States— 
the National Maritime Union and the Seafarers’ 
International Union (longtime rivals until very 
recently)—said the action demonstrated the de- 
termination of maritime unions “to resolve this 
critical problem.” Further action, according to 
Paul Hall (president of the SIU) and Joseph Cur- 
ran (president of the NMU), will be in the form 
of “guerilla’’ boycotts aimed at individual ships 
when their immobilization would cause severe 
financial embarrassment to the operators. 

Dissident officers of nine locals of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks (AFL-CIO) were 
suspended by the union’s national executive com- 
mittee. The locals were placed under trusteeship, 
according to the union’s president, J. Cline House, 
in order to prevent disaffiliation from the parent 
body. Mr. House dismissed as “phony” a demand 
by the rebel group (known as the “Progressive 
Feds’’) that national officers should be elected by 
nationwide referendum instead of at the union’s 
biennial conventions. He said the membership 
had voted down this proposal in three national 
referenda during the past 10 years. 

Differences between views expressed at the local 
union level and the international level were noticed 
in the Steelworkers union. A local trial board 
acquitted Donald C. Rarick of eight charges 
involving “dual unionism.” He had been one 
of the key leaders of a rebel group known as the . 
“Dues Protest Committee,” at the national con- 
vention in September and was the target of a 


1? See Monthly Labor Review, November 1958, p. 1291. 

18 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1958, p. 1155. 

See Monthly Labor Review, October 1958, p. 1155, and January 1958, 
p. 72. 
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special resolution introduced to eliminate those 
guilty of constitutional violations.“ Other local 
leaders of the protest group had similarly been 
acquitted by their local trial boards.'® The local 
findings can be appealed to the international’s 
executive board. 


Other Developments 


Activities of the Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Union continued to receive attention 
from the U.S. Senate Select Committee.'"7 Man- 
agement representatives testified to payoffs rang- 
ing up to $27,000 between 1952 and 1954 for 
union agreement to handle company products. 
An accused union official, Arthur H. Cronin 
(international vice president and president of 


18 See The Ninth Convention of the United Steelworkers of America (in 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1958, pp. 1264-1266). 

16 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1958, p. 1410. 

17In November, the committee investigated charges of illegal secondary 
boycott activity involving the Sheet Metal Workers. See Monthly Labor 
Review, January 1959, p. 68. 

18 For 4 discussion of the Ohio Supreme Court’s ruling, see pp. 177-178 of 
this issue. 

1# See Monthly Labor Review, May 1958, p. 543. 


Chicago Local 73), denied he had accepted bribes 
for Jabor peace from any employer. Senator John 
L. McClellan, committee chairman, said that so 
much of the testimony was in irreconcilable con- 
flict, he would send transcripts to the Justice 
Department with a view toward possible prosecu- 
tion for perjury. 

In early December, the Ohio Supreme Court 
ruled against simultaneous payments of private 
supplemental unemployment benefit plans and 
State unemployment compensation benefits.’ In 
March 1958, a county common pleas court judge 
had ruled that concurrent payments were legal, 
but former Governor C. William O’ Neill and State 
compensation officials had appealed the ruling.'® 
The State Supreme Court opinion held that it 
was not within the lower court’s province to 
interpret the intent of the Jaw and that the matter 
should be clearly spelled out through legislation 
or an amendment to the State constitution. 
Governor-elect Michael V. DiSalle said he would 
recommend to the next session of the Ohio legisla- 
ture a bill permitting laid-off workers to receive 
both types of payments at the same time. 
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Epiror’s Norre.—Listing of a publication in this 
section is for record and reference only and does 
not constitute an endorsement of point of view 
or advocacy of use. 


Special Reviews 


National Wages Policy in War and Peace. By 
B. C. Roberts. London, George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1958. 180 pp. $3.50, Mac- 
millan Co., New York. : 

This book represents a stimulating contribution 
to one of the most important and perplexing de- 
bates of our time. It deals with the question of 
wage policy and union power in relation to the 
long-term inflationary tendencies we appear to 
face. Mr. Roberts, who is Reader in Industrial 
Relations at the London School of Economics, 
analyzes war and postwar wage policies in the eco- 
nomic settings of a number of countries. Three 
chapters are devoted to Great Britain, two to the 
United States, and one each to Sweden, Australia, 
the Netherlands, and Germany. ‘These chapters 
are worth reading simply for the light they throw 
on national differences in wage policies, practices, 
and trends. The analysis of British experience 
since 1939 is particularly illuminating. 

Mr. Roberts concludes generally that union 
pressure for higher wages has not been a primary 
cause of postwar inflation and, furthermore, that 
centralized wage bargaining or administration has 
been no more successful than sectional bargaining 
in restraining advance in money wages. In his 
view, the devil is excess demand for goods and 
services and hence for labor, and it is largely to 
appropriate monetary and fiscal policy that we 
must look for the achievement of reasonable eco- 
nomic stability. He warns that “It is only by the 
pursuit of an economic policy that keeps aggregate 
demand in line with available resources that free 
collective bargaining can be maintained without 
wage controls or inflation.” If demand is kept at 
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a level just sufficient to maintain full employment, 
he believes that unions would refrain from pushing 
wage claims to the extent of causing appreciable 
unemployment. 

An acceptance of this point of view does not 
absolve unions or employer groups of responsibility 
for the character of economic development. The 
monetary and fiscal authorities do not operate in a 
political and economic vacuum. For example, 
Roberts points out that the British unions during 
the period of Labor Party government ‘wanted 
absolutely full employment, cheap money, massive 
government expenditures, stable prices, and free- 
dom to bargain for higher wages as and when they 
liked, without any limits.” This has quite a 
familiar ring. Surely one way to approach the 
question of the responsibility of unions—and of 
employers and other organized groups as well—is 
to inquire whether the goals they seek are con- 
sistent with each other and, as a whole, are calcu- 
lated to promote economic stability and progress. 


—H. M. Dovutry 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The Administrative Process. By Robert H. Roy. 
Baltimore, Md., Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. 
236 pp. $5. 

This is a series of essays by a university teacher 
of industrial management on different aspects of 
the administrative process such as organization, 
delegation of authority, operations analysis, fore- 
casting, and planning. There is little here that 
has not been said elsewhere in the steady out- 
pouring of material on organization and manage- 
ment. Nevertheless, there is a freshness that is 
worth exploring. 

In style, Professor Roy avoids the ponderousness 
so characteristic of much of academic writing. 
Completely missing, too, is the text-like listing of 
the 10 to 12 correct principles to which many areas 
in the administrative process are reduced. There 
is an informal, free-flowing manner about Mr. 
Roy’s writing. The essay form is used by him 
as it was intended—observing and informing, with 
a minimum of preaching and dogmatic conclu- 
sions. As for content, his informal discussion 
method and illustrative cases highlight the situ- 
ation and alert the reader to the potentialities 
and pitfalls in the subject area under discussion. 
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Refreshing, too, is the way he plays down the 
clichés that have grown up in discussions on 
management. Here is an engineer who refuses 
to deify numbers and quantification; who, as yet, 
hesitates to accept management as a science, but 
sees it principally as an art, refined and matured 
in the clinic of experience; who emphasizes the 
value of clinical observations, when properly 
used, without sanctifying the experimental meth- 
od; who believes it is permissible on occasion to 
rely on feelings and beliefs rather than on proof, 
such as his belief that ‘‘the condition of morale 
must be felt rather than measured” and, there- 
fore, has small faith in such measures as attitude 
surveys. 

If there is a theme unifying these essays, it is 
that the administrative process is controlled by 
the nature of the organization being administered. 
In his discussion, Professor Roy strikes a happy 
balance. While recognizing the various steps that 
go into the administrative process, he is aware 
of their limitations. He does not minimize the 
need for careful advance thinking and planning, 
but cautions against getting mired into the morass 
of rigidity. 

This interesting little book is worth reading. 
It not only strikes a blow at the mechanistic 
scientism that has crept into discussions on 
management and the administrative process, but 
also advances a most provocative point of view. 
As he puts it, “I do not know but suspect that 

. . one of the evils of modern society is too much 
worship of organizations and of the god of effi- 
ciency, and too little reverence for the creative 
satisfactions of work and for the individuals who 
perform it.” To which one might add, Amen. 


—Harry SELIGSON 


Professor of Labor Relations 
University of Denver 


The Changing of Organizational Behavior Patterns: 
A Case Study of Decentralization. By Paul 


R. Lawrence. Boston, Harvard University, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
1958. 237 pp., bibliography. $4. 

In this volume, Professor Lawrence presents a 
study and analysis of the process of reorganization 
in a retail food chain (Food World Co.) brought 
about primarily by the growth of the company. 
The author first gives a survey of the company 
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and its operations prior to the reorganization, 
placing particular emphasis on the typical job 
behavior at various levels in the organization, and 
a delineation of the attendant job attitudes. 
This survey is based on detailed observations and 
interviews at first hand, and is enlivened by direct 
quotations from various employees, chosen to 
exemplify the findings. (Prior to reorganization, 
individual stores were supervised by a nonresident 
district manager and the three separate depart- 
ments in each store were run by department 
managers, no one of whom had overall responsi- 
bility.) The author then summarizes manage- 
ment thinking up to reorganization, and the final 
plan is described, as management conceived it, in 
terms of decentralization, top management shifts, 
the store manager plan, improved communica- 
tion, and new control procedures designed in 
large part to encourage more responsibility and 
initiative on the part of new store managers. 
Finally, he gives his own interpretation of the 
plan describing the new activities and the changed 
relations with others required of the store man- 
agers and district managers, and the personal 
attitudes or “sentiments” thought to be concord- 
ant with the new roles. 

In the reorganization plan, announced and pro- 
moted by various means late in 1954, creation of 
the position of store manager brought about the 
major functional changes, although there were 
significant changes at higher management levels. 
Former department managers were trained and 
placed in these jobs of increased responsibility. 
At the same time, district managers were expected 
to relinquish their direct in-store supervisions and 
increase their contribution to general operations 
and long-term planning. Much of the substan- 
tive content of the book analyzes the performances 
of selected district and store managers in adapting 
to the new plan. Extensive observations on 
their performances were made in late 1954 to get 
a picture of the problems encountered and the 
extent to which the formal plan was put into actual 
operation. A detailed account is given of the 
relationships between a district manager and one 
of his store managers, both of whom were rela- 
tively successful in assuming the new roles. 
Similar accounts are given for a district manager 
and a store manager who were less successful, and 
for another pair who showed little progress in 
changing from the prereorganization pattern. 
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However, the reader is not told how many man- 
agers were observed, how those reported on were 
identified or selected, nor how representative 
they were of the entire group. 

Although a general indication is presented that 
the plan was at least partially successful, the 
detailed observation techniques were not em- 
ployed in a manner permitting a more quantitative 
estimate of the overall effectiveness of the carefully 
prepared and executed program. A followup was 
conducted 2 years later, showing that some 
additional changes in the officially desired direc- 
tion had taken place, as evidenced in particular 
by the changes in behavior of the two store 
managers who were less able initially to assume 
the required role. 

A concluding chapter presents a general analysis 
of the problem of defining and achieving organiza- 
tional goals, of the satisfactions and values which 
should be considered in this process, and of the 
role and duties of the administrator in achieving 
desired behavior on the part of subordinates in the 
organization. , 

The author is clearly aware of the limitations of 
the type of study conducted. He recognizes the 
impossibility of drawing positive conclusions as to 
cause and effect relations in such a complex real- 
life situation where experimental control tech- 
niques are largely impossible, and where a multi- 
tude of variables are operating at the same time. 
Within these limitations, he has made a careful 
and insightful effort to identify significant factors 
and to provide useful concepts for describing 
organizational behavior and its determinants. 

It would be interesting to know the extent to 
which the author and his colleague (Professor 
James V. Clark) provided consultative service to 
management during the study. The account is 
presented as though the observers were nothing 
but observers; yet one wonders whether such 
informed individuals could be so intimately 
concerned without at the same time influencing 
both directly and indirectly the course of thinking, 
planning, and behaving of the people who were the 
subject of study. There is no implication here 
that the observers should (or should not) have 
taken part. The point is simply that this is an 
important variable in the situation which should 
have been spelled out. 

The book is written in a clear and compelling 
style. The quotations and summaries of actual 


situations give it authority. The critic is dis- 
armed by appropriate qualifications. The ob- 
servations of the study and the viewpoints of the 
author are skillfully integrated, except for the last 
chapter which is frankly a presentation of the 
author’s general views. Anyone who wishes to 
approach this book critically may have to remind 
himself continually to distinguish between the 
author’s interpretation and the basic facts of the 
study, particularly since the latter could be given 
alternative formulations. 


—CHARLEsS S. BRIDGMAN 


Director, Bureau of Industrial Psychology 
University of Wisconsin 


Industrial Relations in the West Coast Maritime 
Industry. By Betty V. H. Schneider. Berk- 
eley, University of California, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, 1958. 83 pp. 50 cents. 

For over 75 years, the West Coast maritime in- 
dustry has been notorious for its dramatic clashes 
between groups of organized labor and manage- 
ment, as well as between unions. Led by strong 
and energetic leaders, each determined to dominate 
the labor scene, and opposed by disorganized em- 
ployers more alert to individual gain than to the 
need for unity, the longshore and seagoing unions 
were able to impose upon management conditions 
which appreciably improved the workers’ lot. In 
fact, there is serious question today whether a new 
turn in industrial relations is not essential so as to 
put the industry in a better competitive position 
and thus preserve the jobs of union labor. 

This monograph is one in a series of studies of 
collective bargaining situations on the West Coast. 
Its aim is to present a brief review of the develop- 
ment of industrial relations on the Pacific Coast 
waterfront. Dr. Schneider performs this task well 
and presents her study in a documented and easily 
read story. 

The flavor of industrial relations in this stormy 
industry, according to the author, can be savored 
from the fact that between 1934 and 1958 there 
have been six long coastwise strikes and hundreds 
of local work stoppages, costing labor millions of 
lost man-days and the industry, tremendous 
monetary losses. While some of these stoppages 
were directed against employers, others were 
between unions warring for jurisdiction. Badly 
divided, individual operators were whipsawed by 
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union tactics until they formed the Pacific Mari- 
time Association which does most of the collective 
bargaining for West Coast shippers as a group. 

The situation has eased substantially during 
the last few years. Harry Lundeberg of the 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific died in 1957 and his 
successor has not resumed the personal feud with 
Harry Bridges of the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union. There is less 
tension between these two unions than in many 
years. The employer group, led by Paul St. 
Sure, has followed a more rational course of col- 
lective bargaining than characterized employers 
in earlier years and has tried, with some success, 
to wipe out the bitter memory of hardfisted labor 
abuse in earlier decades. 

Dr. Schneider does not claim that relationships 
between labor and employers in this industry 
have reached a mature level, despite the current 
peace. But she does suggest that both sides are 
becoming aware of the need for a more construc- 
tive and less hostile relationship for the benefit of 
both sides. 

The study is highly recommended to anyone 
interested in the West Coast waterfront situation 
and how it got that way. 

—Max D. Kossoris 


" Western Regional Office 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Dictionary of Personnel and Industrial Relations. 
By Esther R. Becker. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1958. 366 pp. $10. 

The emphasis in this dictionary is on personnel 
and industrial engineering terms. It is not a labor 
dictionary of the type issued by the same publish- 
ing house in 1949 (Labor Dictionary by P. H. 
Casselman), and the author seems to be somewhat 
unsteady on the collective bargaining, labor, and 
industrial relations terms included. Careful edit- 
ing might have helped. For example, “bargaining, 
area-wide” and “area-wide bargaining” are defined 
separately and differently, both times inaccurately. 
A similar duplication of errors occurs in connection 
with “agreement, sweetheart” and “sweetheart 
agreement.” 

The dictionary suffers from an unevenness in 
quality which will undoubtedly affect its useful- 
ness. It is good on pension plan terms but poor 
on health and insurance plans (largely omitted). 
Statistics are sometimes introduced entirely too 


casually, such as: “According to surveys made by 
the Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 75 percent of all 
workers in this country and Canada have oppor- 
tunities for coffee breaks.” Technical definitions 
are intermixed with simple statements which do 
not define; and some specialized terms are given 
short treatment while obvious terms are elaborated 
upon, for example, less than 2 lines for ‘‘Hiring 
hall” and almost 2 columns on “Library, use of” 
(beginning with ‘Persons interested in personnel, 
will find the library a source of much informa- 
tion.’”’”). The 1958 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act are described, but references to inter- 
national labor organizations are hopelessly out of 
date. With mixed feelings, this reviewer must 
note that the Bureau of Labor Statistics Glossary 
of Currently Used Wage Terms (Bull. 983, June 
1950) is reproduced, in proper alphabetical order, 
verbatim. 

—JosmpH W. Biocu 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Automation 


Some Psychological and Economic Assumptions Underlying 
Automation, Parts I and II. By Henry Winthrop. 
(In American Journal of Economics and Sociology, 
New York, July 1958, pp. 399-412; October 1958, pp. 
69-82. $1.) 


Automation and Employment Opportunities for Officeworkers: 
A Report on the Effect of Electronic Computers on 
Employment of Clerical Workers, with a Special Report 
on Programmers. By William Paschell and Daniel P. 
Willis, Jr. Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in cooperation with Veter- 
ans Administration, 1958. 14 pp. (Bull. 1241.) 15 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Automation Comes to British Industry. (In British Affairs, 
British Information Services, New York, December 
1958, pp. 157-161.) 


Cooperative Movement 


Federal Credit Unions—Report of Operations, 1957. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions, [1958]. 32 pp. 


Report of 89th Annual Cooperative Congress [Great Britain], 
Scarborough, May 26-29, 1958. Edited by R. South- 
ern. Manchester’, England, Cooperative Union, Ltd., 
1958. 391 pp. 
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The Labor Exchange Phase of the Cooperative Movement. 
By W. H. Oliver. (Jn Oxford Economic Papers, Ox- 
ford University Press, London, October 1958, pp. 355- 
367. 16s.) 


Working of Cooperative Marketing Societies in the Punjab. 
By Hasan Ali Syed. Punjab, Pakistan, Board of 
Economic Inquiry, 1958. 85 pp. (Publication 120.) 


Economic Developments 


Electric Load Forecasting for a Full-Employment Economy. 
By James G. Gruetter. [Vancouver, Wash., North- 
west Public Power Association, Inc.], 1958. 29 pp. 


The Strategy of Economie Development. 
Hirschman. 
1958. 217 pp. 


By Albert O. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 
(Yale Studies in Economics, 10.) 


The Australian Economy, 1958. Canberra, Commonwealth 
of Australia, 1958. 47 pp. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Occupational Health Hazards—Their Evaluation and Con- 
trol. By William G. Griffin and Andrew D. Hosey. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, 1958. 36 pp. (Bull. 198.) 25 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Your Job, Your Health, Your Safety. Selections from 
papers delivered at New York State’s second annual 
Governor’s Conference on Occupational Health and 
Safety. (Jn Industrial Bulletin, New York State De- 
partment of Labor, New York, December 1958, 
pp. 3-22.) 


Industrial Dermatology in General Practice. By Arthur 
Wright Neilson, M.D. (Jn Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery, Chicago, September 1958, pp. 472-474. 
75 cents.) 


Labor Movement 


Democracy in the Labor Movement. By Joel Seidman. 
Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University, New York School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Distribution 
Center, 1958. 55 pp. (Bull. 39.) 30 cents; free to 
New York State residents. 


The Crisis in American Unionism. By Edwin E. Witte, 
East Lansing, Michigan State University, Labor and 
Industrial Relations Center, 1958. 16 pp. (Re- 
printed from The Arbitrator and the Parties.) Single 
copies free. 


Organized Labor and Government in Underdeveloped 
Countries: Sources of Conflict. By Felicia J. Deyrup. 
(Jn Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, 
N.Y., October 1958, pp. 104-112. $1.75.) 


Indonesian Labor Relations in Their Political Setting. By 
J. Henry Richardson. (Jn Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, Ithaca, N.Y., October 1958, pp. 
56-78. $1.75. Also reprinted.) 


Labor Turnover and Mobility 


The Prediction of Turnover of Clerical Employees. By 
Frank J. Minor. (Jn Personnel Psychology, Balti- 
more, Md., Autumn 1958, pp. 393-402. $2.50.) 


Calculating the Cost of Labor Turnover. By Frederick J. 
Gaudet. (In Personnel, American Management 
Association, New York, September-October 1958, 
pp. 31-37. $1.75; $1.25 to AMA members.) 


Do We Have a New Industrial Feudalism? By Arthur 
M. Ross. (Jn American Economic Review, Menasha, 
Wis., December 1958, pp. 903-920. $1.50.) 


Trends in Inter-Generational Occupational Mobility in the 
United States. By Gerhard E. Lenski. (Jn American 
Sociological Review, Albany, N.Y., October 1958, 
pp. 514-523. $2.) 


Manpower 


Manpower Problems in Economic Development: A Selected 
Bibliography. By Keith Simpson and Hazel C. 
Benjamin. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University, 
Industrial Relations Section, 1958. 93 pp. (Biblio- 
graphical Series, 85.) $2. 


Manpower for Government—A Decade’s Forecast. By Eli 
Ginzberg and James K. Anderson. Chicago, Public 
Personnel Association, 1958. 33 pp. $2; $1.50 to 
PPA members. 


Young Workers Under 18: Today and Tomorrow. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, 1958. 26 pp. 20 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


School and Work: Trends in Employment of School-Age 
Youth. By Miriam Fuhrman. (Jn Occupational Out- 
look Quarterly, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, December 1958, pp. 
3-8. 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington.) 


From School to Job: Labor Force Experience of High Schoot 
Graduates, Lincoln, [Nebraska] Area, 1957. Lincoln, 
Nebraska Department of Labor, Division of Employ- 
ment Security, [1958]. 32 pp. Free. 


Broadwoven Fabrics. By Bernard Rein. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Office of Program Review and Analysis, 
1958. 14 pp. (Industry Manpower Surveys, 89.) 
Free. 
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Industrialization and the Outmigration of Farm Workers. 
By Clark C. Bloom. (Jn Iowa Business Digest, State 
University of Iowa, Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, Iowa City, Fall Quarterly 1958, pp. 21-26.) 


Women Working—in the 1960's. By Agnes W. Mitchell. 
(In Personnel Journal, Swarthmore, Pa., December 
1958, pp. 251-254. 75 cents.) 


Medical Care and Health Insurance 


Medical Care Insurance in the Netherlands. By L. V. 
Ledeboer. (Jn Bulletin of the International Social 
Security Association, Geneva, September 1958, pp. 
397-413.) 


Private Health Insurance: Part 1, Changing Patterns of 
Medical Care Demand and Supply in Relation to Health 
Insurance; Part 2, Problems, Pressures, and Prospects. 
By Herman M. Somers and Anne R. Somers. (In 
California Law Review, Berkeley, August 1958, pp 
376-410; October 1958, pp. 508-557. $2.) 


California’s New Medical Care Law and Program. By 
Jacobus tenBroek. (Jn California Law Review, 
Berkeley, October 1958, pp. 558-599. $2.) 


The Migratory Worker and Health Insurance. By J. F. 
Follmann, Jr. (Jn American Journal of Public 
Health and the Nation’s Health, New York, Decem- 
ber 1958, pp. 1644-1650, bibliography. $1.25.) 


Allmaénna Sjukkassor, 1956. Stockholm, Riksférsikrings- 
anstalten, 1958. 83 pp. 


Personnel Management and Practices 


Management Training for Small Business. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, 1958. 52 pp. (Distributive 
Education Series, 25.) 25 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Recent Developments in Management Training in India. 
By Charles A. Myers. Princeton, N.J., Inter- 
University Study of Labor Problems in Economic 
Development, 1958. 12 pp. (Reprint 15; from 
Indian Journal of Public Administration, April-June 
1958.) 


Management and Technology. By Joan Woodward. 
London, Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, 1958. 40 pp. (Problems of Progress in 
Industry, 3.) 45 cents, H.M. Stationery Office, 
London. 


Effective Supervision: An Adaptive and Relative Process. 
By Rensis Likert. (Jn Personnel Psychology, Balti- 
more, Md., Autumn 1958, pp. 317-332. $2.50.) 


Proceedings of 19th Annual Ohio Personnel Institute Held 
at Ohio State University, May 8, 1958. [Columbus,] 
Ohio State University, 1958. 84 pp. (College of 
Commerce Conference Series, C-124.) 


Final Report of the Joint Committee on Human Relations 
in Industry, 1954-57, and Report of the Joint Committee 
on Individual Efficiency in Industry, 1963-57. Lon- 
don, Department of Scientific & Industrial Research 
and Medical Research Council, 1958. 44 pp. 3s., 
H.M. Stationery Office, London. 


Psychology of the Interview. By Robert L. Leopold, M.D. 
(In Personnel Journal, Swarthmore, Pa., December 
1958, pp. 247-250. 75 cents.) 


The Organization: What Makes It Healthy? By Chris 
Argyris. (Jn Harvard Business Review, Boston, 
November—December 1958, pp. 107-116. $2. Also 
reprinted. $1.) 


Prices 


Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes, 1957. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1958. 202pp. (Bull. 1235.) $1, Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington. 


The Declining Value of Money: A Review of Consumer 
Prices. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, 
November 1958, pp. 504-520. 60 cents. Distrib- 
uted in United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO.) 


Social Security 


Summary of the Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insur- 
ance System (and Major Changes Made by 1958 
Amendments). Washington, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security 
Administration, Division of the Actuary, 1958. 8 pp. 
Free. 


Social Security Amendments of 1958: A Summary and 
Legislative History. By Charles I. Schottland. (In 
Social Security Bulletin, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Washington, October 1958, pp. 3-14. 25 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


In the Service of Social Security: The International Social 
Security Association, 1927-1957. [Geneva, Inter- 
national Social Security Association, 1958]. 142 pp. 


Significant Temporary Disability Insurance Data, 1957, 
Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, 1958. 23 pp. (BES U-121.) 
Free. 


Compulsory Temporary Disability Insurance Programs—{A 
Symposium]. [Chicago], American Medical Associa- 
tion, Committee on Medical Care for Industrial Work- 
ers, 1958. 52 pp. 


Social Insurance for Salaried Employees in Peru. (In 
Industry and Labor, Geneva, October 15, 1958, pp. 
311-317. 25 cents. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of ILO.) 
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Wages, Hours, and Supplementary Benefits 


Wage Structure: Machinery Manufacturing, Winter 1957- 
58. By Morris H. Rice. Washington, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1958. 42 
pp. (BLS Report 139.) Free. 


Occupational Wage Survey: Seattle, Wash., August 1958. 
By William P.O’Connor. Washington, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1958. 23 
pp. (Bull. 1240-1.) 25 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Clerical Salaries in 18 Cities, October 1958. By Mitchell 
Meyer and Harland Fox. New York, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., 1958. 27 pp. (Studies 
in Personnel Policy, 167.) 


Wages and Hours in the Building Service Industry in New 
York State, 1956. New York, State Department of 
Labor, Division of Research and Statistics, 1958. 165 
pp. (Publication B—-103.) 


Overtime Hours in American Industry. By Seymour L. 
Wolfbein. (Jn Review of Economics and Statistics, 
Harvard University, Department of Economics, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., November 1958, pp. 351-357. $2.) 


An Economist Looks at the Shorter Workweek. By Herbert 
Stein. (Jn Personnel, American Management Asso- 
ciation, New York, September—October 1958, pp. 
60-65. $1.75; $1.25 to AMA members.) 


Paid Holidays in California Union Agreements, 1958. (In 
California Industrial Relations Reports, State De- 
partment of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research, San Francisco, September 
1958, pp. 5-28.) 


Methods of Compensating Construction Workers in Europe 
for Loss of Working Time Caused by Bad Weather. (In 
International Labor Review, Geneva, August 1958, 
pp. 195-208. 60cents. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Work Injuries and Accident Prevention 
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1 Estimates are based on information obtained from a sample of households 
and are subject to sampling variability. Data relate to the calendar week 
ending nearest the 15th day of the month. The employed total includes all 
wage and salary workers, selfemployed persons, and unpaid workers in 
family-operated enterprises. Persons in institutions are not included. 


we of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal 


3 Beginning with January 1957, two 4 my = numbering between 200,000 and 
300,000 which were formerly classified as employed (under “with a ‘job but 
not at work”) were assigned to different classifications, mostly to the unem- 
ployed. For a full explanation, see Monthly Report on the Labor Force, 


493605—59——-6 


ange id 1957 (Current Population Reports, Labor Force, Series P-687, 


NO Fad week contained legal holiday. 

4 Includes persons who had a job or business but who did not work Sains 
the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor dis 
Prior to January 1957, also included were persons on layoff with de’ nite 
instructions to return to work within 30 days of layoff and persons who had 
new jobs to which they were scheduled to report within 30 days. Most of 
—_- been classified as unem- 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
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1 Beginning with the August 1958 issue, figures for 1956-58 differ from those 3 Data for Federal establishments refer to continental United States; they 
previously published because of the adjustment of the employment estimates relate to civilian employees who worked on, or received pay for, the last day 
to lst quarter 1957 benchmark levels indicated by data from government of the month. 
social insurance programs. Statistics from 1957 forward are subject to revi- ‘ State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, elected 
sion when new benchmarks become o— we ni end officials of small local units and paid volunteer firemen. 

These series are based upon establishment reports which cover a - an t 
part-time employees in nonagricultural establishments who worked during, Bie ce neetotice of ease merien, one Techniques of Preparing Major 
or received pay for, any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the es, ° ( ). 
month. Therefore, persons who worked in more than one establishment Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
during the reporting period are counted more than once. Proprietors, self- series except those for the Federal Government, which is prepared by the 
~~ persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic servants are ex- U.8. Civil Service Commission, and that for Class I raf , which is 
ctu a prepared by the U.8. Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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TABLE A-3. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
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Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes 
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Leather and leather products 

Leather: tanned, curried, and finished - 
Industrial leather belting and packing. 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. - 
Footwear (except rubber) 

Luggage 

Handbags and small leather goods 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods_ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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A.—EMPLOYMENT 





TABLE A-3. Production or wat 2M vont workers in nonagricultural establishments, by 
industry '—Continued 


{In thousands} 








Oct. . | Aug. x Y . | Jan. 





tation and public utilities: 
Other public utilities = A 


ll 535 
Electric light and power utilities 2} 221.0 ' 226. 

158. 

21. 


224.0 
Gas utilities . 137.1 


—— light and gas utilities com- 





y 154.8 
Local utilities, net CT ae classified .. i 20. 4 20.0 


2, 646 2, 601 b 2, 571 2,633 (2, 662 
1, 560.3 . 3/1, 526, 3) 1, 520. 6) 1, 514. 7/1, 499. 1 . . 8) 1, 532. 4/1, 551. 4 


111.3 ; 111.0) 130.7) 109.6) 107.5 A 08. 109.1} 109.3 
Groceries, food specialties, beer, 
wines, and liquors > 276.3 . 268.2) 269.8) 267.1) 263.3 ‘ 272.4) 273.5 
Electrical goods, machinery, hard- 
ware, and plumbing “ny 381.6 4 379.8} 379.0) 378.4) 376.9 y y 387.1) 302.7 
ome full-s -service and limited-func- 


8 
3 
1 
4 
0 











tion wi —— 1 791.1] 779. 767.3] 761.1) 759.6) 751.4) 754. 763.8) 775.9) 804.3 
mi J distributors, other . 4/1, 085. 6/1, 078. 3,1, 074, 4/1, 076. 6)1, 077. 9)1, 072. 3)1, O82. 4 1, 100. 3)1, 111. 0) 1, 130. 2) 
etai] trad 


Genera! merchandise stores . 61, 372. 2/1, 322. 9:1, 252. 8'1, 238. 6/1, 263. 6/1, 259. 9/1, 251. 8 1, 218. 5) 1, 288. 7) 1, 833. 6 
Department stores and general] mail- 
840.0} 802.0) 795.3} 808.3 5) 704.5 785.7) 837. 8)1, 186.9 








order houses 5. 875.1 
Other general merchandise stores_..__ 3 497.1} 482.9) 450.8) 443.3) 455.3 56. 457.3 3 432.8) 450.9 646.7 
1, 475. 6/1, 479, 8/1, 468, 2/1, 478. 0}1, 481.1 . 2/1, 477. 5 1, 490. 3) 1, 488. 6/1, 516.6 
Grocery, meat, and vegetable mar- 
kets 98. 2/1, 084. 1, 076, 8,1, 060. 5/1, 069. 6/1, 070. 5/1, a ae Ge St Se ee 
Dairy-product stores and dealers. 89 190. q q 7. 206. 1 198.7) 196. 8) 197.7; 200.3) 
Other food and liquor stores. .........|...-.-- 200. . . 6 . 204. 5 211.3) 208.5 210.0) 228.0 
Automotive and accessories deal 676.1) 667. 667.2) 670. 1) 6} 668. 9 .5| 670.0} 680.4 3) 704.8) 736.4 
Apparel and accessories stores ‘ 551. .7 \ . 541.9 533.8) 526.1 . 534.4; 670.1 
Other retail trade (except eating and | 
drinking places) | 2, 069. 4/2, 0F2. 5/2, 070. 5 2, 065. 4/2, O58. 3/2, 049. 6/2, 025. 2/2, 020. 2/2, 014. 52, 025. 2'2, 061. 3 2, 174. 42, 094. 6/2, 
Furniture and appliance stores.......|.......| 359.6) 355. 5| 352.0; 349. 3) 349. 1) 350.5) 350.4) 349.9) 351.7) 354.5) 354. 7 376.0| 361.2 
Drug stores. 337. 0) 338. 0} 337. - 334. 5} 334. 2) 332. 5 330. 4 328. | 327. 3) 327. 3| 339. 7 367. 7 337.7 












































1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August product development, auxiliary production for plant's own use (e.g., power- 
1958 and coverage of the series, see footnote 1, table A-2. plant), and recordkeeping and other services closely associated with the 
Prodviction and related workers include working foremen and all nonsuper- aforementioned production operations, 
visory workers (including leadmen and trainees) engaged in fabricating, proc- § Preliminary. 
essing, assem bling, inspection, receiving, storage, handling, packing, ware- 
housing, shipping, maintenance, repair, janitorial, watchman services, Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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pensation for Federal employees,’ by geographic division and State 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 


























ETA 


i cactecactee 
a Ritiaddnnniininnidadtenenemins 


itahbecunnuccadenecuenes 
West South Central-_.................- 


Geographic division and State 

Pennsylvanis.................----- 
East North Central ................-.- 

a 

South Dakota_._- 

Tennessee 

Alabama. 


1 Average of weekly data adjusted for split weeks in the month. Figures 


may not add to totals because of rounding. 











TABLE A-6. Insured unemployment under State programs and the program of unemployment com- 





Continental United States............./1, 78 
New England. _............ e 
Ne 
West North Central_..........-.-.--.- 
South Atlantic... 

Delaware. . 
East South Central...............-...- 
Mountain.... 


Pacific. ... 
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TABLE A-7. Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, 


selected operations ' 


[All items except average benefits amounts are in thousands] 





1958 





June 





Employment service 
ew Peppileations for work 


Nonfarm placements 
Btate unemployment insurance pro- 


Initial claims # 
Insured ely volume) (aver- 


age weekly volu 
Rate of insured unemployment *_ 


Weeks of enempley ment com- 
pensated 


1, 258 
1,781 
4.3 


1, 259 


1, 722) 
4.1 


7, 157 


1, 186 
1, 906 
4.5 


5, 939 7, 776 
$30. 66 


-| $30.46) $30. 45 
-|$174, 470)$210, 300) $231, 141 


Unemployment compensation for 
veterans: * 


Initial claims 

Insured aes 4 (aver- 
age weekly volume) 

re of unemployment com- 


4 
39 
193 


Railroad a nme insurance: 
Applications °__ 
Insured unemp! 

weekly volume 
Number of payments * 
a amount of benefit pay- 


20 


121 
229 


$70.15} $69.91 
$16, 030] $19, 076 


17 
113 
272 


20 
118 
260 


$70.35) $69. 
$18, 144) $19, 861 


All 





Fosured une 


ured unemployment é 1,957} 1,863) 2, 062) 2,374 














30 
78 


384 
$10, 151 


117 


128 
250 


$59. 44 
$14, 735 


2,717 


979 
456) 312 
1, 513) 


2, 667 
6.3 


10, 879) 


$30. 80 
$325, 039 


1,815 


3, 163 
7.6 


10, 793 


2,024 
2, 112 
5.1 


1, 346 
1, 518 
3.6 


7,211; 4,814 


53] $30. 48 09] $29.75) $20.44 

$320, 181 $207, 110/$136, 627 
38 
78 


24 
7 


31 
72 
279 


23 
41 


30 
333 334 
$8,853) $8, 922 


80 
101 
252 


17 
128 
307 


24 


149) 
319 


$67. 86) 
$21, 626 


27 


140 
284 


$67. 52 
$19, 093 


106) 
227 


4 21 


49 
98 


$58. 04 
$5, 637 


83 

142 
$62. 59 
$8, 852 


$66.85) $67.27 07| $64.22 
$16, 651) $20, 574 $14, 498 





2,847; 3, 186) 3,505) 8, 375 2,256) 1,623) 1,090 





























1 oy weekly insured unemployment excludes territories; other items 


inclu: , 
1 Data include activities under the 
tion for Federal Employees (UCFE), w which became 


1955. 

3 An initial claim ts a notice filed by a == at the beginning of a period 
of anes which establishes the starting date for any insured un- 
om loyment which may result if = is pte for 1 week or longer. 

hs umber of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of unem- 
plo 


yment. 
‘ The rate of insured unemployment is the number of insured unemployed 
——— as & percent of the average covered employment in a 12-month 


Pet Based on claims filed under the Veterans’ a Assistance Act 
of 1952. Excludes claims filed by veterans to sup t State, UCFE, or 
' Fed al pentie ~+ fits pald jorntl with other Week! 

eral portion only of benefits y i) Programs. Weekly 
benefit amount for total unemployment is set by law st $26. 


of Unem: aes Compensa- 
effective on January 1, 


* An application for benefits is filed by a railroad worker at the beginning of 
his first period of Le my ny om in 8 benefit year; no application is required 
for subsequent periods he same year. 

* Payments are for unemployment in 14-day registration ods; the 

periods. Not adjusted ‘for 
n 


pe — is an average for all compensable 
of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 
djusted for recovery of overpayments and settlement of underpayments. 
" Represen resents an Fe ey count of unemployment under the 
State, UCFE, and Veterans’ Programs, and that covered by the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. Beginning with November 1958, includes 
data for ex-servicemen under the program of Unemployment Compensation 
for Ex-servicemen, effective October 27, 1958. 


Source: U.S. Department of 


Labor, ~~ of Employment Securit 
for all items except railroad unemployment insurance, which are panne | 
by the U.S. Railroad Retirement Board. 
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B.—Labor Turnover 
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Labor turnover rates in manufac 


TABLE B-1. 


{Per 100 employees] 
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see Techniques of Preparing Major 


- 1168 (1954) 


ption of these series, 


Beginning with data for October 1952, components may not add to total 
Series, BLS Bull 


(4) Reports from plants affected by work stoppages are excluded from the 
separation rates because of rounding. 


turnover series, but the employment series reflect the influence of such 


stop’ 


Nore: For a descri 


BLS Statistical 


: Prolesinary. 


d publishing 


excluded from turnover; 


over rates tend to be understated because small firms are not as 


(3) Turn 
prominent in t 


the calendar month, 
month to midmonth; 


id 


not identical, as the printing an 


urnover rates are not comparable with the changes 
measure changes from mi 


ployment series for the following reasons: 
labor turnover series measure changes duri 
and some seasonal industries are 
he turnover sample as in the employment sample; and 


1 Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 


) Industry coverage is 


(1) The 


while the employment series 


tries as indicated by labor t 
ustry 


shown by the Bureau’s em 


ind 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE B-2. Labor turnover rates, by industry ' 
[Per 100 employees] 





Separations 
Total accessions Miscellaneous, 
Discharges including military 


Nov. Oct. ; " le 4 Nov. Oct. ‘ . Nov. Oct. 
1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 











Manufacturing 
All manufacturing 


Durable goods... 
Nondurable goods 3. 


Durable Goods 
Ordnance and accessories _ - 


Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 
ing camps and contractors 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated structural 
wood products 


Furniture and fixtures. 
Household furniture... 
Other furniture and fixtures_................... al 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products... 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural clay products 

Pottery and related products 


Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_.-- 
Iron and stee! foundries. 
Gravy-tron foundries 
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Stee! foundries. 

—, smelting and refining of nonferrous 
metals: 

Primary enaiting and refining of copper, 

lead, and zine 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of nonferrous 
metals: 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of copper... 
NO TIT, vo icccnncetmaminecaiiiasoce 
Other primary meta! industries: 

Iron and steel forgings 


Fabricated meta! products (except ordnance, ma- 
chinery, and transportation equipment) 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware 
Cutlery and edge tools. 
_ eee 
Hardware 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and plumb- 
ers’ supplies 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ supplies. . 
Oil burners nonclectric heating and cookin 
apparatus, not elsewhere classified. 
Fabricated structural metal products. __. 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving - 


Machinery (except electrical) 
Engines and turbines... ....-.-.-..2. 
Agricultural machinery and tractors... -.. 
Construction and mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 
Machine tools _.. 
Metalworking machinery 
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Machine-tool accessories... 
Spectal-industry machinery (except ‘etalwork- 
ing machinery) 
General industrial machinery 
Office and store machines and devices 
Bervice- industry and household machines 
Miscellaneous machinery parts 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical generating, smission, distribu- 
tion, and {industrial apparatus 
Communication equipment 
Radios, phonographs, television sets, and 
equipment 
Telephone, telegraph, and related equip- 
ment 
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Transportation equipment... 

otor vehicles and equipment 
Aircraft and parts 

Aircraft 
Aircraft engines and parts _. 
Atreraft propellers and parts 
Other aircraft parts and equipment. ._...... 


See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE B-2. Labor turnover rates, by industry '—Continued 


[Per 100 employees) 





Separations 
Total accessions M 
Total Discharges Re ———- 


Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. m Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. 
1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 














Manufacturing--Continued 
Durable Goods—Continued 


Transportation equipment—Continued: 
Ship and boat building and repairing 
equipment-.-._.- 
Locomotives and parts 
Railroad and street cars 
Other transportation equipment 


Instruments and related products. 
Photographic apparatus. 
Watches and clocks 
Professional and scientific instruments 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 


Nondurable Goods 


Food and kindred product 
Meat products 
Grain-mil] products 
Bakery products 
Beverages: 

Malt liquors 

Tobacco manufactures 
ESSE 
| Seas 
Tobacco and snuff. . 

Textile-mill products 
Yarn an 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
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1 Bee footnote 1 and Note, table B-1. Data for the current month are tp rey ~ 
. 288 t 05. 
4 Excludes the printing, publishing, and allied industries group, and the 5 Data relate to domestic employees except messengers. 
following industries: canning and preserving; women’s, misses’, and chil- 
dren’s outerwear; and fertilizer. Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Hours and gross earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers, by industry '—Con. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. 


Hours and gross earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers, by industry '—Con. 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issnes prior to August 
1958 and coverage of these series, see footnote 1, table A-2. 

In addition, hours and earnings data for anthracite mining have been 
revised from January 1953 and are not comparable with those published in 
issues prior to August 1958. 

For mining, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants 
data, refer to production and related workers; for contract construction, to 
construction workers; and for the remaining industries, unless otherwise 
noted, to nonsupervisory workers and working supervisors. 

Data for the latest month are preliminary. 

4 Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

4 Averages shown for 1956 are not strictly comparable with those for later 
years. 

* Data beginning with January 1958 are not strictly comparable with those 
shown for earlier years. 

‘Figures for Class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal com- 
panies) are based upon monthly data summarized tn the M-300 report by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who 
received gy during the month, except executives, officials, and staff assist- 
ants (IC roup I) 


* Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone Industry 
as switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, and 
pay-station attendants. In 1957, such employees made up 39 percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in establishments reporting 
hours and earnings data. 

1 Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry 
as central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. In 1957, such employees made 
up 29 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in establish- 
ments reporting hours and earnings data. 

§ Data relate to domestic nonsupervisory employees except messengers. 

* Average weekly hours and average hourly earnings data are not available. 

%” Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 


Norte: For a description of these series, see Techniques of Preparing 
Major BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
series except that for Class I railroads (see footnote 5). 


TABLE C-2. Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ! 
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average 
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1957 | 1956 





Manufacturing 


Gross average weekly earnin: 
Current dollars... ...._- 
1947-49 dollars 


$85. 39 
69. 03 


Net spendable average weekly 
earnings: 


Worker with no dependents: 
Current dollars 
1947-49 dollars 

Worker with 3 dependents: 
Current dollars 78. 41 
1947-49 dollars 63, 28 


93 69. 97 


i 69. 14 
25 | 56, 43 56. 56 


55, 89 


76, 58 
61. 91 
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77. 43 
62. 59 




















67. 99 
55. 91 


75. 40 
62. 01 


66. 81 
54.18 
74. 20 


60. 42 60. 18 
































1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
1958, see footnote 1, table A-2. 

Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, Federal social security and Income taxes for 
which the worker is liabie. The amount of tax liability depends, of course, 
on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as on the level 
of his gross income, Net spendable earnings have been computed for 2 types 
of income-receivers: (1) a worker with no dependents; (2) a worker with 3 
dependents. The primary value of the spendable series is that of measuring 
telative changes in disposable earnings for 2 types of income receivers. 


The computations of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross aver- 
age weekly earnings for alJ production workers in manufacturing without 
— regard to marital status, family composition, or other sources of 

come. 

Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings expressed in 1947-49 
dollars indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings after adjust- 
ment for changes in purchasing power as measured by the Bureau’s Con- 
sumer Price Index. 

1 Preliminary. 


Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE C-3. Indexes of weekly man-hours in industrial and construction activities ' 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
1958, see footnote 1, table A-2 . ; . 
For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related : U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
workers; for contract construction, to construction workers. 


TABLE C-4. Indexes of aggregate weekly payrolls in industrial and construction activities ' 
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1 Bee footnote 1 ,table C-3. ‘Preliminary. Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Durable goods—Continued 
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Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers 


Textile-mill 


Machinery 
on elec- 
trical) 























Total: Manu- 
facturing 


table A 





assuming that the overtime hours shown in table C-6 are paid 


y 
for at the rate of time and one-half. 


eee 
Sse ccccnes 
pril. 

ts conseed 


August... .. 
September 


November *_.. 


October. - . 


: 
: 
‘ 
; 
: 
: 
; 
; 
; 
b 
3 
= 


CC  ——E 
November..-- 
erived b 


November... 
December. . -- 


Me 


1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 


4 Average hourly earnings, excluding overtime, are not available separately 


§ Preliminary. 





1956: Average..-.-- 
1957: Average....-- 
1056: A verage.....- 
1957: Average. .---- 
1958, see footnote 1, 











TABLE C-5. 
Year and month 
1956: Average....-- 
1957; Average..---- 
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incentive, or other similar types of 


premiums were paid are excluded. These data are 


Over- 
time * 
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Leather and 
leather prod- 
ucts 
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Over- 
time # 


not available prior to 1956. 











ucts 
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Food and kin- 


Nondurable goods 
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Products of 
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Over- | Gross | Over- | Gross 
time 4 
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ime hours of production workers 


Miscellaneous 
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Chemicals and 


lied industries | allied products 





ustry group ' 
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03 i od od od oi of od Cd od oF 05 oS od od i 
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Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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those for which premiums were paid because the hours were in excess of the 
number of hours of either the straight-time workday or workweek. Weekend 
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‘overs premium overtime hours of 


the pay period ending nearest the 15t 


September. 
October 
November ?___ 
| Ses 
November?___| 


September... 
October. ..... 
November?.__ 
August....... 
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‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
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a) 
- 
s 
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December. ..- 
February-._.- 
Marech........ 


1958: January. ..... 


November... 
1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 


ay ae footnote 1, table A-2. 
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TABLE C-6. 
Year and month 
1956: Average.....-. 
1957: Average...... 
1956: Average...... 
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D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 
TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: All items and major groups of items 


[1947-49 = 100] 








Year and month Apparel 
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Reading and 
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SeERSS 
we wWaog 


BR ASSREFSSSKSSS 
sii 


et tet tet et tet teat tet et et et et tat fet ett et et tt 


ESSERE FERSSBRRRS 


1 
5 
4 
1 
9 
8 
8 
3 
7 
5 
9 
0 
3 
4 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
4 
6 
6 
7 
7 
1 
6 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
5 
5 
8 
0 
0 
4 
1 
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05. 
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06. 
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06. 
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1 The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of goods Note: For a description of this see Techniques of Pre 
and services purchased by urban \ per and clerical-worker families, BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). Saray Sieber 
Data large, medium-size, small ined 
States average. as ey eines Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Food, housing, apparel, transpor- 
tation, and their subgroups 


[1947-49 = 100} 











Cereals and bakery peenarts 
Meats, poultry, an 
airy pi 


ucts 
Fruits a vegetables 
Other foods at home 4 


en 

Gas and electricity. 
Solid fuels and fuel oil 
Housefurnishings 
Household operation. 


parel 
a, 's and boys’ 
Women’s and girls’... 

















——s 


—— 


128. 4 
182.4 


ae seis 



































1 See footnote 1, table D-1. 
1 In addition to subgrou 
and other food bought and eaten away from home. 


§ Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 


and other miscellaneous foods. 


shown here, total food includes restaurant meals 


4 In addition to su ups shown here, total housing includes the purchase 
price of homes and other homeowner costs. 
5 Includes yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items. 


Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE D-3. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Special groups of items 


[1947-49 = 100} 





Year and month All items 


All items 
less food | less shelter 


All com- All 


All services 
modities services ¢ 


less rent § 






































1 Bee footnote 1 and Note, table D-1. 
1 Includes household appliances a and bedding, floor coverings, 
erware, Lpmpoy tires, radio and = sets, durable toys, sport- 
Fl ao 4 an od nag 1953 953 forward, water heaters, k: itchen sinks, sink faucets, 
and porch 
: iectnden solid fuels, fuel oil, textile housefurnishings, 
electric light bulbs, laundry soap and dete: — 7 1 (except shoe re- 
pairs), gasoline, motor oil, pi ptions and t goods, nondurable 
toys, newspapers, cigarettes, cigars, beer, whiskey, ‘a from 1953 forward, 
house t and t brush. 
4 Includes rent, gas, electricity, 7 cleaning, laundry service, domestic 
service, telephone, water, postage, shoe repairs, auto repairs, auto insurance, 


household paper, 


auto registration, transit fares, railroad fares, professional medical services, 
hospital services, group hospitalization, waster and beauty shop services, 
television repairs, motion picture admissions, and from 1953 forward, home 
purchase, real estate taxes, mortgage interest, s Probnuhing a repainting 
garage, repainting rooms, —— roof, an: 

‘ Formerly all services less shelter for 1953 and later years; aie ‘definition of 
services, see footnote 4. 

Norte: Indexes from 1953 forward have been revised to reflect the distribu- 
tion of shelter items, formerly included in “all services and shelter’ now en- 
jae “all services,” among the appropriate commodity and service classi- 

ications. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor , Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE D-4. Consumer Price Index '—United god city average: Retail prices and indexes of selected 





Indexes (1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified) 
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Boda crackers 
Vanilla cookies. - 
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Milk evaporated . -- 1434-02. can... 

All fruits and vegetables: 

Frozen fruits and vegetables Pecomal 
Strawberries ¢ 10 o£. 
Orange Juice concentrate ¢ 6 oz__ 
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Fresh fruits me vegetables. nase 
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Grapes, seedless 
Watermelons *!’. 
Potatoes. ._.. 
Sweet potatoes 
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Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-4. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Retail prices and indexes of selected 
foods—Continued 





Indexes (1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified) 





Commodity 1958 
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1 See footnote 1 and Note, table D-1. , ae ee. 
1 Based on prices in the 46 cities used in comating Ge Consumer Price 7 months’ average. 
Index. Average prices for each of the 20 large cities listed in table D-5 = 1 July 1953= 100. 
available upon re a. Not strictly comparable with prices published fo’ 133 months’ average. 
months prior to 1958 because of revision of outlet weights. For 8 April 1953= 100. 
“PPriee nm, see Retail. ‘ood Prices by Cities, January 1958. 4 2 months’ average. 
Prices collected one week earlier than the week containing the 15th as 4 § months’ average. 
8 4 months’ average. 
‘ , 1952= 100. 17 June 1953 = 100. 
§ Not available. 8 Price of 1-Ib. can, 85.3 cents. Price of 1-lb. bag, 66.3 cents (priced only in 
7 a my ——. chatn stores and large supermarkets). 
ay = 100. 
* Priced only in season. Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


TABLE D-5. Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes, by city 
[1947-49= 100) 





1958 Annual average 
City 





1957 





United States city average ?. 4 . ; . 4 i 120.2 





Pittsburgh, Pa........ 
Portland, —- 
8t. Louis, M 
San eaciven. Calif. . 
ton, P. 





















































1 See footnote 1 and Note, table D-1. Indexes measure time-to-time 3 Indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 months on a 
changes in my of goods I aoe —— by urban wage-earner and rotating cycle for 15 other cities. 
—————————— eee Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


3 Average of 46 cities. 
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TABLE D-6. Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


[1947-49= 100) 





Food at home 





Total food at home Cereals and bakery products Meats, poultry, and fish 





Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. Dee. Nov. 
1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 





United States city average *__. . b § \ ° 114.3 134. 0 134.0 . 113.0 








125.0 125.5 . 115.6 
. 4 5. . . 128.7 128.4 fi 112.8 
Boston, le . L 4 ‘ . 2. § 132.8 .f 3 114.5 
Chicago, Ill. .......- ‘ 5. 3 : : 3 : 123.2 q . 105. 0 
Cincinnati, Oh | L 4 5 4 . 131.8 b . 112. 


Cleveland, Ohio } . .f ; : , 129.2 ; 3 108. 
ee . 6 . , .2 wf 5.2 125.3 5. 25. 109. 

o 2 126. 2 . 21, 110. 
127.6 .f 26. 108. 
145.8 


Minneapolis, Minn 4 A ‘ \ i \ 134. 4 
i) AS eee ‘ x 5. B. : 3. 142. 4 
Philadelphia, Pa__.- x % . } . . 139.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa ' . I § 3 5.3 132. 2 
Port 


land, Oreg.....---- : q 2 5 5. 140.3 


St. Louis, Mo...._-- : 1 q 7. 5. 5. ) 124.8 

F 2 Q 147.3 
135. 6 
146.8 
132.3 


112.2 









































Food at home—Continued 





Dairy products Fruits and vegetables 





Nov. Dec. Dee. Nov. Dee. q vov. Dec. 
1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 9f 1957 








it | 
United States city average ?___.. 7 114.5 114.6 | 20. 121.1 | 








pA Se ee t § 4 111.3 
Baltimore, Md 7. x 117.2 
Boston, Mass 5 
oo) ae 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 

& - ae 
Houston, Tex_.....-..- 

Kansas ity, Mo... 

Los Angeles, Calif. -.. 


Minneapolis, x 



































1 Bee foutnote 1, table D-1. 
3 Bee footnote 2, table D-2. 
3 Average of 46 cities. 

4 See footnotes, table D-2. 


Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE D-7. Indexes of wholesale prices, by major groups ' 
[1947-49= 100} 
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Farm products 
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wood products 
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autenk products 
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products 
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89. 
90. 
88. 
87. 
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88. 
88. 
90. 
89. 
90. 
92. 
93. 
91. 
91. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
96. 
00. 
97. 
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95. 
95. 
93. 
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1 As of January 1958, new weight factors reflecting 1954 values were intro- Norte: For a description of this series, see Techniques of Preparing Major 
duced into the index. Technical details furnished upon request to the BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 


_ - Revised. Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE D-8. Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 
[1947-49—=100, unless otherwise specified] 
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Commodity group 
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Metals and metal product 
Iron and steel__. 
Nonferrous metals 
Metal containers 

Hardware. 

Plumbing equip 

Heating ‘equipment. 

Fabricated structural metal products. -.. . 8 

Fabricated nonstructural! metal products_! 14! q 145.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-8. Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities'—Continued 
[1947-49=100, unless otherwise specified) 
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Miscellaneous product: 
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ne and footnote 1, table D-7. + Not available. 
3 a Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
‘January 1958=100. 


TABLE D-9. Indexes of wholesale prices for special commodity groupings ' 
[1947-49= 100] 





Commodity group 











All foods... 

All fish a 

Special metals and metal products 
etalworking machinery 

Machinery and equipment 

Agricultural machinery (including tractors) .__. 








Total tractors... 
8teel-mill products 
Construction materials ¢___- 








Synthetic detergents. 
Refined petroleum products. 
Fast Coast petroleum... 
Mid-continent petroleum... 
Gulf Coast petroleum 
Pacific Coast petroleum._................ 
Pulp, paper and products, excl. bldg. paper-_. 0 y L, ’ , . 
Bituminous coal, domestic sizes d 26. .6 ; \ 117.2 
Lumber and wood products, excl. millwork . 6 é 114.3 






























































1 See Note and footnote 1, table D-7. : U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
3 Preliminary. 3 Rev 


4 This index was formerly Building materials. 
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TABLE D-10. Indexes of wholesale prices, by stage of processing ' 
[1947-49= 100] 








Dec.? | Nov. | Oct. 


' 
Al dities 119.2} 119.2) 119.0 


Crude materials for further processing 
Crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs 
Crude nonfood materials except fuel 
i = materials, except fuel, for manu- 


os | ponfood materials, except fuel, for con- 
Ornde fi — 123. 5/3 123.0 
Crude fuel for manufacturing 123. 1/2122. 6 
Crude fuel for nonmanufacturing industry........| 124. | 123.6 


Intermediate am. supplies, and components 126, 33125. 7 
a materials and components for manu- 























127.8 2127.8 
Intermediate materials for food manufacturing _.-- 100. 4;3 101. 2) 
Intermediate materials for nondurable manu- 

facturing -. wot, ¢ wos. 3 
Intermediate materials for durable eS. 
Components for manufacturing 

Materials and components 4 construction 

Processed fuels and lubrica 
fuels and jobricents for manufacturing. __ 
Processed fue!s and Isbricants for nonmanufactur- 
ing industry... 
Containers, nonreturnable 
—- _ — 
upplies for manufacturing 
— for gramenninetaring industry 
anufactured animal 

Other su —— 
a ~ goods (g: to users, including raw foods and 


wo finished goods... Q 0} 113. 
Consumer foods. . x . 5} 109, 
Consumer crude foods . 8) 100. 
Consumer processed foods 10. 2)3 110. 9) 111, 
Consumer other nondurable goods 112. 1| 112.0} 112. 
Consumer durable goods. 126. 2,126.0) 125 
Producer finished goods 151. 92151. 6] 150. 3) 1 
Producer goods for manufacturing industries 156. 6/3156, 3) 155.0) 154.8) 154.6) 154. . . . . ‘ 
Producer goods for nonmanufacturing itndustries__| 147.9 (P47. 5| 146. 3} 146.1 146. 2| 4 . . 146.3 3] 146.3 134.9 
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1 See footnote 1, table D-7. Norte: For a description of these series, see New BLS Economic Sector 
3 Preliminary. 3 Revised. Indexes of Wholesale Prices, Monthly Labor Review, December 1955 (p. 


1448). 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE D-11. Indexes of wholesale prices, by durability of product 
[1947-49= 100] 





Commodity group 











All commodities... ‘ 119.2 
Total durable goods . 144.4 
Total nondurable goods. 5. 105. 5 

Total manufactures. 


Nondurable ee. 
Tota) raw or slightly processed goods... \ 5 . 

Durable raw or slight! processed goede. 111.7 | 114.4 . 106.8 | 106.1 

Nondurable raw or slightly processed 








98.9 | 299.8 , L . 101.0 | 101.2 









































1 Preliminary. Note: For a description of these series and data beginning with 1947, see 
2 Revised. Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes, 1957, BLS Bull, 1235 (1958). 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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E.—Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 





Number of stoppages 


Workers involved in stoppages 


Man-days idle during month 
or year 





Month and year 
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1 The data include al] known work stoppages involving six or more workers 
and lasting a full day or shift or longer. Figures on workers involved and 
man-days idle cover al] workers made idle for as long as one shift in establish- 
ments directly involved in a sronpee. They do not measure the indirect or 
secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose employees are 
made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 


§ Preliminary. 
Nore: Fora description of this series, see Techniques of Preparing Major 


BLS Btatistical Series, BLS Bul). 1168 (1954). 


Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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F.—Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1. Expenditures for new construction ' 
[Value of work put in place] 





Expenditures (in millions of dollars) 
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1958 1957 
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.-) 
+ ad 


Total 





Total new construction 





48, 115 





Private construction 





588 | & 





Ba2a8 














Nonresidential bullies (other than 
military facilities 
Industrial _- 
Educational. 











Public sorvies ente 
Conservation and development 74 
All other public 15 
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1 Estimated monetary value of new construction put in place during the 
periods shown, including major additions and alterations but excluding 
maintenance and repair. These figures differ from permit-valuation data 
re in the tabulations for building-permit activity (tables F-3, F-4, 
and F-5) and the data on value of contract awards (table F-2). 

§ Preliminary. 

§ Subject to revision. 

4 Expenditures by privately onnet public utilities for nonresidential build- 
ing are included under “Public utilities.” 

‘Includes Federal Bs dn toward construction of private nonprofit 
hos ital facilities under the National Hospital Program 

* Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as house- 

keeping units. 


7 Covers all building and nonbuilding construction, except production 
facilities (which are included in public industrial building), and Armed 
Forces housing under the Capehart program (which is included in public 
residential bui ). 


Nore: For .. oa tion of these series, see Techniques of 
Major BL8 8 BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). See also T 
Note on eat Tatimetes of Residential Additions and Alterations, 1 1945-56 
(in Monthly Labor Review, August 1957, p, 973). 


Source: Joint estimates of the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau”of 
Labor Statistics and U.S. Department of Commerce, Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 
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Contract awards: 


TABLE F-2. 





Value (in millions of dollars) 
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July | June | May 
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Oct. | Sept. 


946. 1/1, 177.7) 1,277. 6/1, 252. 1/1, 812. 8/1, 608. 0} 1, 165. 5) 941.5) 822. 6) 








Nov. 
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Total public construction.............. 
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et 
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Airfields ¢__ 


Airfield build! 


Troo’ 


War 
Other nonresidential buildings. 


Highways... 
Electric power................- 


Other. 
Conservation and development... 


Hospital and institutional _.._- 
Administrative and service... 


Educational. ..............<..- 
) eae 


Water.... 
Public service enterprises.......... 


Sewer. 
All other State and locally owned - 


All other federally owned... 

State and locally owned__...... 
Residential buildings. ~..- 
Nonresidential buildings... 

Sewer and water systems.......... 


Conservation and development. ... 
OE EE ecgneedisgsnncescete 


Residential bulldt 
Highways 





Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics and U.8. 
Department of Commerce Business and Defense Services Administration. 


4 Beginning with January 1958, includes missile launching facilities which 


were previously included under All other federally owned. 


pro- 


cy’s Own property). 
3Includes construction contracts awarded under Lease-Purchase 


using @ separate work force to perform nonmainte- 
grams which terminated with P.L. 85-844, approved August 28, 1958. 


th 


1 Includes major force account projects started (construction done directly 
nance construction on the agen 


3 Less than $50,000. 


by a government agen 
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TABLE F-8. Building-permit activity: Valuation, by private-public ownership, class of construction, 
and type of building ' 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) 
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1 Data relate to building construction authorized by local building permits 
in all localities. (over 7,000) having building-permit systems—rural nonfarm 
as well as urban. Figures on the amount of construction contracts awarded 
for Ly ap aed and By i housing (Federal, State, and local) in 

g places are added to the valuation data (estimated cost entered 
a pullders on bul perma applications) for privately owned projects; 
construction undertaken State and local governments is reported by local 
officials. Because permit Vabentions generally understate the actual cost of 
construction and because of lapsed permits and the lag between permit 


issuance or contract-awarded dates and start of construction, these data do 
not represent the volume of building construction started 

~~ “ped of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal 
totals. 

3 Revised. 

3 Includes a retroactive building —_ issued during the month for a steel 
plant, valued at $120 million, whic actually begun early in 1957. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE F-4. Building-permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction and geographic region ! 
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1 See footnote 1, table F-3. 
2 Revised. 


3 Includes new nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown separately. 
Source: U.S Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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3 Comprised of 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas used in 1950 Census. 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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1 See footnote 1, table F-3. 
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TABLE F-6. 


(in thousands) 


Estimated construction cost ! 
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1951 
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ques of Preparing 


Norte: For a description of these series, see Techni 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Major BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 


2 Not available. 
3 Preliminary. 


4 Revised. 


Public construction 


costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for indi- 


vidual projects. 


ludes prefabricated housing if permanent. 


conversions, dormitory accommodations, 
These estimates are based on (1) monthly building-permit reports adjusted 
for lapsed permits and for lag between permit issuance and the start of con- 


— of publie construction contract awards 
rivate construction costs are based on permit valuation adjusted for 


1 Excludes temporary units, 


trailers, and military barracks; inc 
struction, (2) continuous field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places, and (3) 


understatement of costs shown on permit applications. 
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